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THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


In Sixteen CHAPTERS.—CHaPTER VII. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Then, when all was over, Master Cram made a 
little speéch, in which he praised both boys for 
their industry, congratulated Chase on his success, 
and reminded Worth 
that it was necessary 
one of them should 
lose. 

Meanwhile, Worth 
had become quite pale; 
and he listened with a 
stunned expression, as 
if without heeding a 
word. 

“TI consider,” the mas- 
ter went on, “and I am 
sure the whole school 
believes, that the trial 
has been a fair one. 
And I trust that it will 
leave no traces of envy 
or heart-burning with 
any of you. Whatever 
irritation may have been 
caused by it should be 
forgotten.” 

Chase nodded expressively. Now that 
he had carried his point, he almost pitied 
Worth, and yearned to take him once 
more to his heart. . 

But Worth stood stern and dazed. 

Then, having said a good word to the 
girls, Master Cram presented the prizes. 

Chase did not try to conceal his delight when 
the beautiful pocket-rifle was finally put into his 
hands. 

It seemed almost like a dream that the prize 
which he for a long while had no thought of win- 
ning—which he had even hoped at first might be 
won by his friend—should at last be his. 

But with this joy came also the thought of his 
friend—his friend now no more; and a feeling of 
pain was mingled with his triumph. 

He was the hero of the hour; and when school 
was out the boys all came about him, to declare 
that they knew all the while he would beat, and to 
have another good look at the fine pocket-rifle. 

Worth, however, said nothing. He silently 
gathered up his books, and started for home. 

Chase watched him furtively ; and, pocket-rifle 
in hand, with his books strapped together, has- 
tened to overtake him. 

The winter had passed since their troubles be- 
gan. It was now March weather; the snow was 
nearly gone, except on the high mountain sides ; 
and the roads were muddy. 

As Worth was slowly picking his way along, 
Chase came up with him. 

“Well,” he began, in a friendly tone, “school is 
over for you and me till next fall again.” 

“So it seems,” said Worth. 

“And, see here, Worth!” Chase went on, with 
generous feeling, “this wretched business of com- 
peting for the prize is over too.” 

“Not very wretched for you, as it turns out,” 
Worth replied. 

“That remains to be seen,” said Chase. “TI told 
you once—and I meant it from the bottom of my 
heart—that there were other things of greater im- 
portance than a prize, or the honor of gaining a 

” 


“T remember it!” said Worth, with a strange 
smile. 

“T think so more than ever now,” Chase pro- 
ceeded. “You and I are not what we were to each 





other when school began; and I’d give a cord of 


pocket-rifles, if I had them, to be back where we 
were, with no such bad feelings between us.” 


“So would I!” exclaimed Worth, with one of 


his emphatic gestures. 
“T’m glad to hear you say so!” said Chase, 
with eyes.” “Let’s be friends 


“{ wish we might?” And Worth heaved a big 


sigh. 
“As for this pocket-rifle, it shall be just as much 
yours as mine. It’s really a nice thing.” Chase 


held it out towards his friend. 
“Oh yes! I see!” 
But Worth did not offer to take it. 


“See!” 


“J shall send to town, the first chance, and buy 
a box of metallic cartridges; and then you and I 
great fun shooting at marks. We'll take 
; tna I'll lend it 


Worth gave another strange smile. 

“By the way,” said Chase, to change the sub- 
ject, “when are we going up on the mountain to 
tumble off that big rock, as we once agreed ?” 

“T haven’t thought of that since,” replied 
Worth. 

They had now reached Mr. Atway’s house. 
Worth was going by again, as he had kept up the 





habit of doing all-winter, when Chase stopped 
him. 

“Come, Worth! what’s the use? Show that we 
are really friends again by going home the old way 
for once!” 

“Certainly, I'll go that way, and be glad to,” 
said Worth, turning in at the gate. “I didn’t 
know that you wanted me to.” 

“Of course I want you to!” 

Chase aceompanied him to the head of the lane. 
“Come up into the sugar-bush some afternoon, 
won’t you?” he said. “I shall be at work there 
all next week.” 


“T’ll come and help you,” replied Worth. “I 
owe you some work, you know.” 
“TI didn’t mean that,” Chase protested. “But I 


shall have the cartridges by that time;.and we'll 
practise firing at a target while watching the ket- 
tles.” 

To this Worth readily agreed. They stopped 
to talk a few minutes longer, and at parting Chase 
put out his hand. 

Worth hesitated a moment, then took it. He 
held it tremblingly, and when he seemed about to 
let it go, gripped and wrung it again, looking 
Chase earnestly in the face. 

“Chase!” he said, “if I could only see you as 
you used to be!” 

“It sha’n’t be my fault if you don’t,” Chase an- 
swered, with responsive emotion. 

“Whose fault, then ?” said Worth. “If you are 
not what I once thought you, that is something I 
can’t help; I can only grieve over it.” 

“Well, I have had some things to grieve over, 
too,” replied Chase, after an involuntary start 
backward. “But what is past is past. Let’s for- 
get it.” 

“What have you had to grieve over?” cried 
Worth. ‘You have played your game; you have 
won; and well you may say, ‘Forget the past !’” 

“Why do you speak in that. way ?” said Chase, 
reproachfully. ‘I think I haye as much to forget 
as anybody. Yes!” he exclaimed, “I.take it to 
myself when I say, ‘Let’s forget.’” 

Worth turned abruptly away, and Chase thought 


words, with a dark and lowering look,— 
“Do you have to forget that, your. friend turned 
traitor and deceived you ?” 
“Why, yes, for that matter,” replied Chase, flar- 
ing up; “that is just what I have to forget.” 
Bpabtelpeotir, 6 mgt 
Sites cache malar. 





in a choking fury. 
been mine—that is mine, by right—to have it held 
over my head by the fellow who has robbed me of 
it! 


too indignant to speak. 


he was going. But he stopped to hurl back these | - 





“Threaten me with that, will you ?” said Worth, 
“The prize that should have 


That’s of a piece with all your other actions.” 
“I—robbed you of it ?” Chase repeated, almost 


“Of course you did. I saw Lem Pavode give 





you the sign for spell- 
ing the word I miss- 
ed.” 

“Do you think I 
couldn't lave spelt 
that easy word with- 


out help? You dis- 
gust me, Worth 
Lankton !” 


It was now Chase’s turn to move angrily away. 
“That was only ane of many things,” Worth 
called after him. “It was all unfair. The master 
and the whole school were against me. Come! 
don’t run off like a coward. Let’s have it out, now 
we've begun.” 

“All right!” exclaimed Chase. “And you'll see 
whether I'ma coward. The school was against 
you; do you know why? Because you insisted 
on things that were mean and dishonorable. 
That’s just the truth about it.” 

“Qh, it is, eh? Then why were you so anxious 
to.make friends with me again, if I am such a vil- 
lain ?” 

“Because I wished to be generous. And be- 
cause,” said Chase, “I hoped that you would now 
come to your senses, which you appeared to have 
lost the minute this prize was offered.” 

“It is fine for you to talk of honor, and losing 
one’s senses!” retorted Worth. “What did the 
prize do to you? At the very time you were pre- 
tending that you wanted me to win it, you and 
Lem Pavode were plotting together to keep it from 
me. I saw you that first night in the barn.” 

“No doubt you spied in upon us if you had a 
chance,” returned Chase. “If Lem could do the 
husking you shirked, of course J felt bound to 
help him. And I did want him to win. [I'll tell 
you why.” 

“Do!” said Worth. 

“Because, the Saturday night before,” Chase 
went on, “after you had refused to go with me to 
the school-house and get our spellers, you went 
and stole in without me, and carried yours home,— 
and to school, buttoned under your coat, the next 
Monday,—and skulked, and deceived me about it, 
or tried to deceive me, to the last. But I saw 
through you all the while.” 

Worth was so amazed that he stood and heard 
all this without a word. 

“Could 1 forgive or forget that?” said Chase. 
“T thought I could just now, but I never can. 
From first to last, you have acted a part of mean- 
ness and treachery, Now you know all, and all 
is over between us.” 
Once more he walked: away, carrying his head 
high, and swinging the pocket-rifie. 

Worth watched him till he disappeared in the 
shed, and then turned and went down the lane, 
still without uttering a word. 

“Were you having high words ‘with Worth 
just now:?” Mrs. igeed asked, as her son came 

into the house. 

“i: should think so, rather!” — replied, in a 


fully sudden,” replied Chase. 


“T thought you were on good terms again when 


you came into the yard together, and I was so 
glad to see it!” 


“So we.were, or seemed to be.” 
“Why, then,” said Mrs. Atway, “how did it 


happen ?” 


“T don’t know ; I can’t remember ; it was so aw- 
“T said something, 
or he did, I don’t know 
what or why !” 

“T am so sorry! so 
sorry!” said his mo- 
ther. 

“You needn’t be; | 
am all right; I never 
shall try to make up 
with him again. I never 
saw such a fellow.” 

And Chase recalled 
what he could of the 
talk that led to the out- 
burst. 

“It was like firing a 
boy’s Fourth-of-July 
eannon,” he declared. 
“All the quarrel we 
have had up to this time was only 
the burning of the priming. That 
stopped. Fire all out; couldn’t 
see a spark; everything quiet; 
\.' you could take it to your bosom. 

Then all at-once—bang !” 

Mrs. Atway gave a sad smile 

as she went on setting the supper- 
table. She knew his impulsive nature. 
“You make merry over it now because you are 
excited. But you'll feel bad enough when you 
come to think it over. It’s a sad thing to have a 
quarrel with an old. friend and a neighbor !”” 
“That’s so,” said Chase. “But I’ve got the 
pocket-rifle. You haven’t looked at it yet.” 
“No,” replied Mrs. Atway, “and I don’t care to 
since it has been the cause of your trouble. Put 
it away !” 
Chase rather ruefully hung it up by the skele- 
eton-breech on a hook in the entry. 
“And now, my son,” she went on, “you must 
begin to think of something else. You would 
have been taken out of school two weeks ago to 
help about the sugar-making if it hadn’t been for 
the prize you wanted to stay and win. You’ye 
got it now, the winter school is over, and you 
must think about work.” 
“That’s so!” Chase replied again; “but remem- 
ber, ‘ald work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,’ 
—especially when he has a pocket-rifle for the first 
time in his life!” 
“Don’t leave your books here on the table!” 
cried his mother, as he was going to his room. 
“Tl take care of ’em by-and-by,” he replied, 
carelessly. 
“That means, I shall have them to take care of 
myself, as it almost always turns out. Take them 
now!” she insisted. 
So Chase laughingly went back and got his 
books, knowing very well how much trouble his 
boyish negligence often gave her. 

Her eyes followed him lovingly. He was a good 
son, and she was a most tender and affectionate 
mother. 

“After all,” thought she, espousing his side in 
the quarrel far more warmly than she cared to let 
him know, “I can’t blame him for breaking off 
with that Lankton boy !” 

And she felt proud of his brave and manly Spirit, 
Chase took off his school suit, and put of sagtig: 
old farm clothes; then went out to do the usua a 

evening chores. 

He had the pige to feed, the horses to water, and 
the cows to milk ; and he set himself cheerily about 
these tasks. During the winter, he had had his 
father’s help in doing them; but now Mr. Atway 
was at work in the sugar-bush with his hired man. 
« The box of metallic cartridges was sent for the 
next day. It cost seventy-five cents; but Chase 
had money of his own which his father had allowed. 
him to earn in various ways, so that he was al- 
ways able to buy his own amraunition. 

That was Saturday. The loaded shells did not 
come until night; and he had to wait over Sunday 
—how impatieftly, no boy needs to be told—for 
an opportunity to try a shot.  . 

Mr. Atway’s sugar-bush was a part of the very 
woods Chase and Worth had traversed that Sat- 
urday afternoon, months hen they went 
hunting up on the moun And now, 
when the longed-for Monday came, the forest 








dished the pocket-rifle. 





tate of excitement. 
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with loud fowling-pieces, but with the sharper re- 
ports of the pocket-rifle. 

Chase had always been a favorite with his 
schoolfellows, and now the possession of so desir- 
able a plaything made him more popular than 
ever. 

Worth Lankton saw John Rich and Lem Pa- 
vode cross the interval and go up into the woods 
above the pastures, that Monday ; and he wandered 
near enough to hear shouts of laughter break in as 
chorus to the rifle-shots, filling the forest with glad 
sounds. 

But they were not glad sounds to Worth. 

He knew very well that he might have been one 
of that merry party. He knew, too, that it was 
more his fault than anybody’s else that he was 
cut off from these boyish sports. But reflections 
of that sort did not soothe him; on the contrary 
they added thorns to his sense of wrong. 

He had his dog with him. It was a young dog, 
that had been in the possession of the family but 
a few months; a great, gaunt, yellowish-brown 
puppy, full of savage play. 

As Worth was ing the upland with this 
brute, he saw a sight which, in his present mood, 
prompted him to mischief. 

Old Whiteface had not leaped any fences lately. 
The hamper Chase suggested had been put on 
him, and kept on, when he was Ict into the pas- 
ture in the fall; and he had not yet been turned 
out that spring. 

But the cattle were now roaming about. And 
the fences were worse than ever. And it chanced 
that a half-demolished haystack, over in Mr. 
Lankton’s meadow, attracted their attention. 

To hungry yearlings that have been fed on corn- 
fodder all winter, a change of diet is acceptable ; 
and even sober old cows that have been more gen- 
erously nourished may be excused for tossing up 
their horns and growing frolicsome, on a March 
afternoon, at the sight of an inviting stack. 

At that time of year the young grass and clover 
have hardly begun to sprout; the pastures but 
provoke an appetite they cannot appease; and 
hay is hay. 

How the drove got over the fence was no great 
mystery. Even the enclosure about the stack was 
but a poor affair; and in crowding for the sweet 
red-top and timothy they had soon broken that 
down. 

And there, voraciously feeding, or tearing the 
stack with their wanton horns, they were dis- 
covered by Worth, returning from the upland 
with his dog. 

Now Worth Lankton was by no means a crucl 
boy. But he was very angry—angry with Chase, 
and everything that belonged to him. The sight 
of a neighbor’s cattle doing such damage would 
have been irritating at any time. No wonder, 
then, that in his present mood he was inflamed 
with unreasoning passion. 

Besides, with a boy’s pride in a new dog, he had 
long wished for a chance to prove his prowess by 
setting him on to something big. 

He started forward and caught up a stick, mut- 
tering,— 

“We've been troubled enough with Atway’s 
creatures, one way and another! I'll put a stop 
to it. Come, Nero!” 

Nero sprang to his master’s side, eager for the 
sport. 





(To be continued.) 
—+>—___—_——— 
A SCOTTISH “CHARACTER.” 

It is gratifying to know that Scott’s novels are 
still popular. They are as wholesome as they are 
fascinating. 

Intelligent readers delight to hold converse with 
vigorous, quaint characters, and Sir Walter, who 
saw and talked with many such, filled his works 
with strongly-marked men and women, whose ec- 
centricity gave piquancy to their words and deeds. 
Such characters could not be matched out of Scot- 
land; but there they ded in and 
manor-house. 

The grandmother of the brothers Chambers, the 
eminent Edinburgh publishers, was one of these 
quaint, strcng characters. 

Her husbaud was an elder of the kirk and a 
pious, benevolent man. Margaret, his wife, was a 
plain little woman, a great critic of sermons and a 
severe censor of the degenerating manners of the 
age. An anecdote shows to what extent she carried 
her censorship. 

Margaret thought that the minister’s wife dressed 
too much. On one occasion, when several neigh- 
bors were present, she gave the venerable man a 
lecture on that topic. “It’s a sin and a shame, Dr. 
Dalgliesh,” she concluded, “to see sae mickle 
finery.” - 

“So, Margaret,” replied the canny clergyman 
meeting her with the Socratic method of argument, 
“you think that ornament is useless and sinful in 
a lady’s dress ?” 

“1 certainly do.” 

“Then may I ask why you wear that ribbon 
around your cap? A piece of cord would surely 
do quite as well.” 

Margaret was disconcerted by this unexpected 
appiication of her own words. But recovering 
herself, replied in an undertone, 

“Ye'll no hae lang to speer sic a like question.” 

On the next morning, Margaret appeared in a 
pe daca os aa of white tape, and never 

4 wear a ribbon or any orna- 
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_ ment. 
Shortly after, Margaret left the parish church 


ing application of the Socratic argument to her- 
self had something to do with the change, but its 
occasion was something she saw early one morn- 

She had gone out at five o’clock, one summer 
morning, to look after the cow, leaving her hus- 
band in bed. Suddenly the good man was aroused 
by his wife’s dismal cries,— 

“Eh, sir! ech, sir! Did I ever think to live to 
see the day? O man, this is a terrible thing in- 
deed! Could I ever have thought to see’t ?” 

“Gracious, woman!” exclaimed the elder, 
the coo deid ?” 

“The coo deid! waur, waur, ten times waur. 
There! Dr. Dalgliesh only now gaun hame at five 
o'clock in the morning! It’s awfu’! What will 
things come to ?” 

As the elder knew that the minister had been 
spending the night with the patron of the parish, 
who doubtless had detained the doctor against his 
will, he took a mild view of the matter. 

Not so with his wife. She joined the Seceders 
the next day, and never again heard Dr. Dalgliesh 
preach. 


“is 





ONF STEP MORE. 


ih before me all is dark— 
Task but light for pe 
ae more— 
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My resent steps might harder 
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For the Companion. 
MISS “BILLY BUTTON.” 

“Hallo! There goes Billy Button! Let’s run 
and see who will carry the books and lunch-box 
to-day !” cried a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked fellow 
of seventeen, who seemed to have his hands al- 
ready full of books and lunch-box. 

This “Billy Button” was not the fat little tailor, 
who, covered with buttons the size of saucers, 
used to make—perhaps still makes—people laugh 
at the circus. 

No, the Billy Button who had just turned the 
corner, with books, lunch-box, and a bunch of 
spring violets, was a pretty girl of sixteen, with 
eyes like stars, and cheeks like roses; and with a 
heart—notwithstanding her follies—kind and true. 
The bare act of living and breathing was a joy 
to Sarah Leeds; and life had been one gala day to 
her. Every wish was gratified, and every freak 
laughed at at ho1e and among her friends; so 
that she felt she was quite an important personage 
in this little world. Her satisfaction with herself 
was shown in her bright eye and dancing step. 

Is it any wonder that she sometimes did silly 
and imprudent things ? 

Sarah Leeds had a weakness for pecatiar dress. 
She preferred to either wear dresses unlike those 
worn by other girls, or she ovcrdid a fashion till 
people turned round and looked after her in the 
street. 

When long sacques came in fashion, hers ex- 
tended to the hem of her dress, and was ornament- 
ed with white buttons—the size of an old cent— 
down the front and back seams, on the strap at 
the back, and on pockets and cuffs. 

She came in view like a galaxy of pear! buttons, 
and thus gained the sobriquet of Billy Button. 

A felt hat of her brother’s, without bow or 
plume, sat on one side of her head, completed her 
costume that winter. 

She was so bright and funny that the high 
school boys vied with each other for the honor of 
carrying her books, and showing her other little 
attentions; but none of them wished their sisters 
to copy her dress or her manners. 

They even gave her nicknames when talking 
with each other, calling her “Dancing Sally,” in 
reference to her gait, and the ‘‘Snapping Turtle,” 
because she snapped up all “the beaus”—as they 
called themselves—from the other girls. 

One bright spring day, a merry group of high 
school girls and boys went to the adjacent woods 
in search of May flowers. Sarah’s marked gar- 
ment proved too warm for its owner, and the boys 
took turns carrying it. 

One said, “You won’t need this thing any more 
this year. Won’t you give me a button for a 
keepsake ?” 

“Yes, indeed, if you want one,” was the merry 
reply. 

“Oh, give me one, too!” 

“And me, too.” 

“And me, and me,” rang through the group. 
“Help yourselves! Only stop your noise!” cried 
the little belle, clapping her fingers over her ears. 
Out came pen-knives and jack-knives; and off 
came the buttons. Any one who knows boys can 


, | imagine the condition of the garment after this! 


It was full of holes like eyes, all up and down the 
front; and was never worn again. 

A few years went by. One of these fellows, who 
had had such fan with “Billy Button,” had grown 


in a good deal of style with a stately widowed 
mother, he was asked if he had ever met a Miss 





“Many a frolic I’ve had with her! She’s a high 
one, isn’t she? She was a right good-hearted girl, 
and all the . at scliool used to fintter round 
her. But I don't think any one of them ever want- 
ed to marry her,” was the reply. 

“Mercy! What did she do, and who were her 
people ?” cried the old dowager, with an excite- 
ment quite unwarranted by the simple question of 
her son to his friend. 

“QO madam, I don’t think she ever did a really 
wrong thing in her life ; and she was as good-heart- 
ed a girl as ever lived,” said the young man. 

“But a butt for sport-loving boys!” replied Mrs. 
Stanton, casting a sarcastic glance at her son. 

“Oh no, not exactly. But she made fun, and we 
liked her for it.” 

And then the young fellow, unconscious of the 
havoc he was making of a young girl's hopes, went 
on to tell the story of the long sack and its muti- 
lation on that May day by the cutting off of the 
rows of buttons; little dreaming that a sparkling 
diamond ring had taken a journey to Boston, 
and had come back because Stanton was too 
shy to offer it to Sarah Leeds, and that it lay at 
that moment in his pocket-book waiting till he 
should be able to raise his courage sufficiently high 
to send it. 

**Well,” cried Mrs. Stanton, when her son’s friend 
had left the house, “never let me hear that girl’s 
name again, Henry. I want no ‘Billy Buttons’ 
round here!” 

Stanton had met Miss Leeds at Saratoga, and 
been quite at his ease, because she saved him the 
trouble of being agreeable and entertaining. 

He was charmed with her, as very bashful young 
men always are with talkative and self-confident 
girls ; and had lately been to Boston and called on 
her at her suburban home. 

Before he went, he had bought the hidden ring, 
but had neither found courage to ask his mother’s 
a purpose, nor to offer the lady his 


hi iin aan waking and sleep- 
ing; and all hopes were lost in the one hope of 
bringing this merry and jovial girl to their quiet 
home. 


But now a barrier impenctrable as a mountain 
of rock had been thrown between them, by the in- 
nocent chatter of his friend! : 

“Tell me, my son, how far this matter has gone 

between you and ‘Billy Button,’” asked the moth- 
er, sarcastically. 
“Not far at all, mother ; and probably a brilliant 
girl like Miss Leeds would not look at a quiet—a 
—stupid fellow like me—like your son,” was the 
reply. 

“Hush! you are too good for a girl whom any- 
one would dare to nickname and ridicule. If you 
have taken no step you cannot retrace, thank 
heaven for it! If you have, get another home of 
which ‘Billy Button’ can be mistress. I never can 
consent to have her come here !” 

The young fellow made no reply, though he in- 
wardly resolved not to let his mother say who he 
should or should not marry. 

But this lady knew: how to wicld sarcasm as a 
mighty weapon. She never ceased to play on the 
name of “Billy Button,” and to remind him that 
a dozen young men were carrying about as tro- 
phies of boyish victory, the buttons, the hair, and 
—possibly—other favors from this Yankee divinity. 

Perhaps Stanton himself began to fear that 
there might be an offensive element in the charac- 
ter ot Sarah Leeds. 

Perhaps he was overpowered by his mother’s 
strong will. 

At any rate he soon ceased to scowl when she 
laughed about “Billy Button,” and the diamond 
ring was reserved for some other finger than the 
one for which he had bought it. 

Remember, girls, that the follies of to-day will 
not always be forgotten in the years to come. 

a a ee 
CONTENT. 
My wishes ae but few, 
I make limits of my power 
The unto my will. 
SOUTHWELL. 
——_+<@e—__—__——_ 


For the Companion. 
A TRUE STORY. 

Mrs. Col. Norton, like.a true soldier’s wife, al- 
ways followed her husband wherever he was or- 
dered, whether to the rugged coast of Maine, the 
far Western plains, surrounded by savage Indians, 
or to Southern forts, where the tropic sun poured 
down its fervent heat. 

Naturally brave, she enjoyed the constant vari- 
ety this nomadic life afforded, and soon learned to 
be prepared for any emergency. But the experi- 
ence that I am now about to relate was the sad- 
dest and most trying in her eventful life. 

While residing in a fort in southern Texas, the 
yellow fever made its appearance in the town near 
them. The people were greatly alarmed, and those 
who could leave made their escape to higher lati- 
tudes. 

Col. Norton urged his wife to take their little 
girl and leave at once with the cther ladies of the 
. He, of course, must remain at his post. 








Lizzie, her child, was hurried off to escape the 
contagion, and as Mrs. Norton’s attack seemed 
light, strong hopes were felt that the plague would 

not spread. 

In a week’s time, however, it seemed as if the 
angel of death had descended and spread his sable 
wings over the entire country. Heavy banks of 
fog rolled up from the ocean, and filled the air with 
steaming vapor, through which the sun would 
now and then appear, red and angry, like an 
avenging eye. 

Mrs. Norton could hear the groans of the dying 
around her, and the heavy tread of those who car- 
ried out the dead. 

Then a strange sinking followed, and she knew 
little of passing events; but as her brain began to 
clear, she noticed that her husband did not come 
to her bedside as formerly, and she questioned the 
surgeon as to the cause of his absence. 

He replied that he had had a return of his old 
trouble, the gout, and could not walk. But her 
fears were aroused, and hearing his moans in the 
room below, she questioned the old nurse. 

At first, the woman endeavored to avoid answer- 
ing, but at last exclaimed,— 

“Lor, missis! dar’s no use tellin’ lees. De cun- 
nul is dyin’ wid de fever; an’ when he goes, I don’t 
know what’s to ’come o’ ye, for darisn’t an ossifer 
left.” 

She started up as if endowed with superhuman 
strength, and insisted upon being dressed and 
helped down stairs to her husband’s side. The 
old nurse remonstrated in vain, and finally sup- 
ported her to the lower room. 

Her husband knew her for a moment; though 
too feeble to speak, yet the hand she took closed 
over hers with a loving grasp. 

The surgeon tried to lead her away, but she re- . 
fused to move, and for some hours they watched 
the apparently unconscious man. Then there 
seemed a decided change for the better, but just 
as her heart was beginning to throb with hope, 
there came a dull, heavy rumble in the air. The 
surgeon sprang up and looked out the casement 
as a flash of lightning crossed his eyes. 

“Alas !” he exclaimed, “that’s the colonel’s death- 
warrant! I thought I was going to save him.” 

And even when he approached the bed, both he 
and the poor wife read the fatal change. But the 
storm had burst upon them with tropical fury, 
and the man who had faced the cannon’s roar un- 
flinching and unscathed now passed from life 
with the first mutterings of heaven’s artillery. 

What did it matter to her that when the tempest 
was passed, the sun shone out gloriously, free 
from the noxious vapors that had shrouded it be- 
fore? Had it not swept away her best treasure ? 

Yet calmly, after all was over, she composed the 
beloved features for their final rest, and insisted 
that he should be dressed in his full uniform, and 
not buried till sunset. 

The surgeon, over-worked and over-awed by the 
terrified soldiers and blacks about him, would 
have yielded to their demands that the body be in- 
terred at once. But she knew the delay was not 
exposing any person to the disease, and remained 
bravely by the side of her husband’s body till her 
wishes were carried out. 

That night she could hear the tumult all about 
her, for even the surgeon had become intoxicated. 
She knew there were many rough, unprincipled 
men, now without an officer who could control 
them. 

She had valuable jewels and silver with her, and 
knew many of the men were awere of this. But 
she lay still, with her husband’s loaded pistols by 
her side, resolved to defend life and property, if 
her room was invaded. 

When she heard the surgeon’s voice the next 
morning, she summoned him to her room and said 
that she wished to set out at once for the town 
where her little daughter had been sent. 

The surgeon replied that it was impossible. She 
would not live through such a journey. 

“Well, then,” she answered. “I will die on the 
road, but I shall uot stay here.” 

Then selecting n orderly in whom she had the 
most confidence, and a small guard of men, she 
was carried out on a mattress, placed in an ambu- 
lance, and began the long journey, sick and 
alone. 

The fearful strain of the past days and nights 
had so reduced her strength that she knew noth- 
ing of the passing of time till the orderly came to 
the ambulance to say they could go no further 
that night. : 

Tt was cloudy, and the path through the forest 
was so obscure, it was impossible to follow it. She 


It seemed a terrible thing to spend the night in 
that wild forest, with only those strange soldiers 
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into her ambulance, and the roads became so 
heavy, the tired horses refused to go further. 

There was a public house near by, and the or- 
derly applied for shelter, but was refused as be- 
fore. 

“Would you turn a sick lady from your door in 
such a night as this ?” he exclaimed, indignantly. 

“J can’t help it, man,” replied the landlord. “My 
boarders would be frightened away, and I’ve a 
wife and little ones to guard.” 

“T think I knew you as a Union man during the 
war, and if I mistake not, Col. Norton did you 
good service then. It is small gratitude you are 
showing his poor widow. But there seems no hu- 
manity left now,” said the orderly bitterly, as he 
turned away. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that before ?” replied 
the landlord, turning sharply on the orderly. 
“Col. Norton saved my life and all my family. 
I'll keep her and do the best I can for her, no mat- 
ter what the consequences.” 

And going out to the ambulance, he lifted the 
wet, exhausted woman in his arms and carried her 
to his best room, and saw that every comfort was 
supplied, till she fell into a profound sleep. 

After two days of rest she was able to go on and 
join her little daughter in safety. But in the 
years since, whenever the papers announce that 
the yellow fever is sweeping its besom of destruc- 
tion over the South, she shudders, for her bitter 


were also eight or ten kegs of powder and three heavy 
boxes, which, I remember, were quite a puzzle to us, as 
to what was in them. They were branded “Nobel's 
Blasting Oil ;” and when handled and jolted, there 
sifted out of the cracks of the boxes a fine white pow- 
der, like flour. 


Nobel's Blasting Oil is nothing more nor less than 
nitro-glycerine. That was the name it was used under 
for a time after its discovery, or rather its practical ap- 
plication to blasting, by Alfred Nobel, in 1863. 

Dynamite—which is nitro-glycerine put in a dry form 
by mixing it with silicious earth—was not devised till 
six or seven years later. 

The law at one time required that, for transportation, 
nitro-glycerine should be put up in tin cans, and these 
packed in plaster-of-Paris in cases, or boxes. 

Under ordinary circumstances, however, there is lit- 
tle danger of accidental explosions,from nitro-glycerine, 
either from light shocks or from fire. To explode 
charges of nitro-glycerine, it is necessary to enclose 
within them considerable charges of powder, fired by a 
common safety fuse, or else a powerful detonating cap, 
fired also by a fuse. 

Electricity can be employed for this purpose. Nitro- 
glycerine may be set on fire with a match, or a lighted 
shaving, and will burn slowly without exploding. 

On the second day out, upon this third trip, we were 
attacked by the Apaches. A band of them, under a 
chief well-known in that part of the Territory, as “Old 
Coochies,”’ waylaid us at one of the arroyas, or gullies. 

Thirty or forty of them were hidden in the ravine; 
and as we came up to cross it, they swarmed out both 
above us and below, yelling and shooting their arrows 





experience has revealed to her, as to but few other | 
persons, the horrors that attend that awful pesti- 


lence. C. M. CornwaLL. | 


+o 
LIFE’S QUIET WAY. 


I clip high-climbing thoughts, 
The wings of swe' rat that From 

Their fate is worst, ‘om the height 
Of greater honor slid 


Silk sails of largest size 
The storm doth soonest tear; 
I bear so low and small a sail 
As freeth me from fear. 


I won not with rage 
While fury’s flame doth burn; 

It is in vain to stop the stream 
Until the tide doth turn. 


But when the flame is out, 
And ebbing wrath doth end, 
I turn a late enraged foe 
Into a quiet friend; 


ae, taught with often proof, 
tempered calm I find 
Tol be most solace to itself, 
Best cure for angry mind, 


——+or— 


SOUTHWELL. 


For the Companion. 
THE TEAMSTER’S ESCAPE. 


“When the ill-starred Condor Mine was first opened in 
1869, Nat Reines, for many years a teamster in that part 
* of XYvizona, undertook to team the engine-boiler, bat- 
tery “stamps” and other heavy milling machinery, to- 
gether ‘With supplies, from a place called Great Beud on 
the Gila River. 

Reines was then a well-known character along the 
overland stage-route; and the writer at that time was 
in his employ. In fact, I was his nephew. 

This will better t for my grating to such a 
country. For anybody who recollects what the popu- 
lation of Arizona was twelve years ago will think that 
a man ought perhaps to satisfactorily explain how he 
came to be there. 

The mine above-mentioned was situated in the range 
north of the Gila, from forty to fifty miles above the 
point where we took the machinery from the transporta- 
tion company. 

Uncle Nat was to have four thousand dollars in gold 
for hauling up the outfit; an offer liberal, certainly, and 
such as could only be made in Arizona. But of course 
he had to run his own risks and take his chance of the 
Apaches getting his scalp, as indeed we all did in those 
days. 

No one was safe outside the forts, or could even guess 
with any certainty where the savages would strike 
their next blow. They were out continually, scouring 
the whole territory, and lived on plunder. 

We had three six-mule teams. It was supposed that 
to complete the contract it would take four round trips ; 
about a month’s work altogether. 

There were, besides myself, two other teamsters, 
“Old Rube Flood,” as we called him, and a Mexican 
nicknamed “‘Lonze,” with two spare hands, brothers, 
from Missouri, named Stroudsly. 

We drivers rode or walked as the case demanded, 
and had each in addition to his knife and cart-whip, a 
Henry rifle, which we were expected to be ready to use 
at a moment’s notice. 

Unele Nat had associated with him then a Texan, one 
Dan Lowell, as a partner. They two rode at the head 
of the teams, with their rifles and revolvers; and theirs 
were the only horses in the train. 

No one who has not been through the Southwest 
can begin to imagine just what a strange, half-finished- 
looking country Arizona is—at least some parts of it. 

The hills and mountains have a singularly rugged, 
dark aspect. Then there come stretches of coarse 
blue gravel, where there isn’t so much as a weed grow- 
ing, for miles and miles. When there is grass, it is cu- 
rious, coarse, outlandish stuff. 





The woods are as peculiar as the grass; thorn thick- 


ets, or brown jungles of grease-wood and meskit. 


These latter grow mostly along the river-bottoms, or in 


the arroyas, or gullies, of brooks. 


Then to crown all, come the great clumsy cactuses, 
with huge seamed tranks and broad, thick limbs, or 
leaves, covered with thorns—growing out of dry gravel- 
hills and among ledges and rocks where no other living 


thing could draw moisture sufficient to live. 


Our route up from the Gila lay much of it through a 
desert of this sort. It took us three days to make the 


trip up to the mine, and two back. 


On our first trip we hauled the boiler. We had four- 
teen mules, heavy ones, too, to draw it, and two spare 


spans for the hard places. It was a ponderous load, but 


‘We got it safely through. Then came the stamps, peal 


tery and other gear. 


‘The load for the third trip was supplies of all sorts: | 


| knew of the presence of the savages was from a chorus 
|of their screeches, followed instantly by half-a-dozen 
| Tifle-shots. 


| 


and guns. No doubt they had been dogging our trail 
for a day or two. 

Uncle Nat and Powell were ahead and had just ridden 
up to the arroya and stopped. The first we teamsters 


Seeing their numbers, our two leaders wheeled about, 
after firing, and galloped back to us, Uncle Nat shout- 
ing,— 





“Down off them wagons with yer guns and beat ’em 
off !” 


But the Apaches were upon us before we could even 
look t6 our carbines. They charged on us at once. 
Shots cracked sharp and hot; but there was little stop- 
ping for aim. 

Then it was hand-to-hand with them. Uncle Nat 
and Powell got out of it—their horses took them off. 
The two Stroudsly boys, on the hind team, cut loose 
each a mule and tried to escape, but were both run 
down and shot. 

Old Rube was killed on the seat of the + wagon, before 
he dropped his reins. As for myself, I jumped down 
and fired one shot, then clubbed my gun. But a lance- 
thrust from one of the mounted Apaches went through 
my clothes and tore through the skin along my ribs, 
with such force that it poked me headlongy partly be- 
neath the wagon. 

Three or four others drove their lances at me as I lay 
there; and an arrow struck into the ground close be- 
side my cheek. The mules were jumping, too, and I 
barely escaped the heavy wheels. 

The instant the wagon moved from over me, I was 
seized by two or three of the yelling savages at once. 
That my last hour had come I had no doubt. But in- 
stead of despatching me, they tied my hands behind my 
back and let me get up—saving me for torture, it may 
be, or possibly for ransom. 

The chief, a stalwart, Lideous-faced old rascal, seemed 
to give some order, when three others came dragging 
the Mexican, Lonze, out where I stood. He was se- 
verely wounded; one arm hung helpless, and an arrow 
was sticking in one of his legs. An Apache caught hold 
of it and jerked it out. Ob, how the poor fellow 
screamed! They tied us two together, with about four 
feet of rope, slack betwixt us. 

The savages seemed jubilant over their prize, particu- 
larly the powder; and no doubt all the supplies were 
very acceptable to them. 

They whooped and danced and squalled extrava- 
gantly; and as soon as the party came back from pur- 
suing after Powell and Uncle Nat, the whole band set 
off towards the mountains, in the north-east, driving the 
three wagons along with them. 

‘The Mexican and I had to plod behind, tied together. 
Poor Lonze was in sorry plight, and groaned at almost 
every step. As for myself, I was not much hurt; but 
I thought our chances looked poor indeed. 

In this way we went on‘for an hour or two; but 





beet; Sour, corm, milhing tools, powder, ote, "There | be 


and mountains. Still we kept on, hour after hour, till 
it must have been past midnight. I concluded we were 
to travel all night, but at length our captors halted the 
teams and turned the mules loose. 


wheel of one of the wagons—so that I stood back to the 
outer side of the wheel. Lonze they served in a similar 
way at the forward wagon. 
preparing food, the Indians lay down near by and 
seemed to go to sleep. 


that way. 
were in a deep gorge, with high crags and rocks on both 
sides. 

prayers. 


tied him as they had me. 
sound arm out, and, untying himself, crept along where 
I was. But he was so sick and faint-hearted that I 
could not persuade him to unbind me. 
to dare to; and he did not understand what I said in 
English very well. 


gentle tones to cut my rope, one of the Indians started 
up. On that, Lonze slunk back to his wheel, and would 
not again stir from it. I was so angry with this poor- 
spirited fellow that I could almost have secn him tor- 
tured with a relish. 


open one of the beef-barrels, and getting out some of 





Night fell. By this time we had entered among cliffs 


They then tied me fast with my back to the hind 


Without kindling a fire or 


It was not a pleasant situation, standing there, tied in 
The night was dark, but 1 could see that we 


Lonze was groaning and saying his Catholic 


On account of his broken arm, the savages had not 
Later on, he slipped his 


He seemed not 


While I was whispering to him, ordering him in no 


Not long after, it began to get light, and the Indians, 
waking up, built a fire of brush-wood and for some 
time sat warming theméelves by it; for the morning air 
was very chilly. Then towards sunrise, they knocked 


the salt junk, set it roasting on a stake stuck slantwise 
over their fire. 

While this was in progress, two or three of them were 
overhauling the contents of the farthest wagon; while 
the rest sat round the fire. From where I stood, I could 
see what they were about very well, though the distance 
back to their fire was fifty or sixty yards. 

After a time I saw one of them, with his hatchet, 
break open one of the blasting-oil boxes. It was full of 


what looked to be flour, or plaster; but packed in it 
were bright tin cans as large as a quart measure. 
The Indian looked at them curiously; then he cut one 
open with his axe and tasted the contents. He did not 
seem: to know what to make of the stuff, and carried it 
to the others. 
Under any other circumstances I should have laughed 
to see them taste it, and spit and jabber about it. They 
cut open several cans, tasted the oil, and threw them 
down. Then another took out of the box what looked, 
from where I was, like a bundle of rats’ tails—probably 
fuses. 
I saw one of them chew the end of one of these, then 
spit it out. Meantime, another had taken out of the 
box a handful of smaller cans, not more than an inch or 
two in diameter, but eight or nine inches long, each 
with one of those rat’s tails stuck in one end. 
I did not myself then know what they were, or I 
should have watched the proceedings with very differ- 
ent feelings. ‘The savages looked at these, held them 
up before each other by their tails; then they began to 
laugh; and from laughing, they began to throw them at 
each other; and that led to a regular frolic. They ran 
and dodged, round the wagon and round the fire, pelt- 
ing each other with those cans. 
Just then, right in the midst of the game, there came 
the awfullest explosion I ever heard. "T'was tremen- 
dous! It blew everything fat all round. Even out 
where I was, the force of it was so great that it blew 
the wagon fifteen or twenty feet—landed it on one side, 
with the wheel I was tied to up in the air. It seemed 
to give the whole thing a hoist, bodily, off the ground. 
For a moment or two, I was stunned; I did not know 
anything. When I came to consciousness I saw several 
rocks were tumbling down the side of the ravine. 
Recovering my wits a little, I managed to squirm 
round, and looked out towards the fire. There was a 


the Indians jump from the ground, and run down the 
hands holding on to the top of his head. 


wheel. 


one I saw run off. 


like a dog; and from what I saw and h 
mal’s exploits, I thought it the most w 
had ever seen. 


prodigious dust and smoke. Just then I saw one of 
ravine, as if a wild animal was after him, with both 


Then I began calling to Lonze; and after some min- 
utes, I got him to come and cut me loose from my 


‘We looked about. It was hard telling how many of 
the Indians were killed; for some of them were blown 
all to pieces. I think they were all killed, except the 


Still, we did not stop long to investigate the matter. 
I recollect seeing a hole blown in the earth where their 
fire had been, which looked to be six or seven feet 
ae I searched for a minute, hoping to find a gun, 

ee 


been feeding at no great dis- 


We started down the cafion, keeping a sharp lookout 





for the Apache who had run away, but saw nothing of 
bim. 


Following back along our last night’s trail, for six or 


eight miles, I sighted the peak back of the Condor 
Mine, off to the south-west, and made for it, reaching 
the works early in the afternoon. 
obliged to leave behind me at a spring we came to dur- 
ing the forenoon. 


Lonze, I had been 


They sent out from the mine for him at nightfall, and 


he was brought in towards morning, in bad plight; but 
he got well in the course of a month. It takes a great 
deal to really kill one of those Mexican “greasers.” 
Nothing was ever recovered from the captured wagons. 


@ 
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For the Companion, 
A TAME OTTER. 
Some years ago while on a tour through the wild 


lands of the Province of Quebec, I saw a very interest- 
ing “‘pet,”owned by a young man called Bud McIndoe, 
at a place called Drier’s Mills. 


McIndoe was a kind of courier du bois there, that is 


to say, a woodsman, hunter, or guide. 


“Tobe” was a tamed otter which followed him round 
the ani- 
l pet I 


Last winter, happening to mention Tobe to some boys 
in Boston, I found them so much interested in him, that 
to please them, I wrote to McIndoe, to ask if the otter 
was alive, and if so, if he cared to sell him. At the 
same time I requested him to favor me with some ac- 
count of the peculiarities of his queer pet. 

I was soon favored with a reply, the substance of 
which I give below : 

I caught Tobe and another otter, he said, about four 
years ago, in a smelt net, when they were very small. 
They were odd, blunt-nosed little fellows with droll, 
webbed toes, like those of a gosling. 


His Foster Mother. 
I took them home and thought I would keep them till 
fall, if I could, when their skins would be worth seven 
dollars apiece. An acquaintance of mine had a hound 
which at that time had a litter of three puppies. I 
bought the hound, gave away two of the pups and put 
my two young otters in their place, with the hound for 
a foster mother. The hound sniffed them a little sus- 
piciously at first, but did not seem to fairly realize the 
difference between them and her own offspring ; at 
least, she did not disown them. 
But one of the young otters died in the course of the 
first week. The other thrived and grew up with the 
puppy; but he always was master, and the hound 
seemed to think just as much, and I thought sometimes 
more, of the otter than she did of her own offspring, 
though frequently the little rascal used to bite her go 
that she would yell with pain. 
By August he was two-thirds grow. I named him 
Toby. He was a rough and ready little fellow, and 
took to fighting as though he liked it. He was not 
nearly so tall, nor so bony, as the puppy, but had twice 
the determination, and did not show a trace of shyness: 
It was hard to keep him outside of the house, particu- 
larly when meat or fish was being cooked. 
Otters live chiefly on fish, it is said, in their wild con- 
dition. But Tobe wouid drink milk with great eager- 
ness. 
Tf not shut out, he would be sure tc be under the table 
at meals, and let us know that he wanted to be fed. 
When shut out of the room, he would scramble jn at 
the window, if it were open. If any of us kicked him, 
he would snap at our toes and sometimes bite through 
thick boots. 

A Battle. 


One of my»brothers uxpped a sifieur (woodchuck) 
out in the clover one day, and turned it loose on the barn 
floor, with the puppy and Tobe. It was a large siffieur, 
nearly black ; and chattered its teeth most savagely. 
These animals are very resolute, sharp-bitten crea 
tures. ‘“Glam”—the puppy—made a dash at it, but got 
a bite the first thing, which sent him off on three legs 
howling bitterly. 

Tobe then walked up to the siffleur and sniffed at it 
cautiously. The siffleur chattered his teeth. Then 
Tobe began to walk round it; and they walked round 
each other for five or ten minutes. 

At last, Tobe seemed to have made up his mind that 
he had had enough of this exercise, and darted at the 
woodchuck for a clinch. 

For a minute there was as spunky a fight as I ever 
saw. They went over each other a dozen times, but at 
length Tobe, by a bite on the back of the siffleur’s neck, 
killed it. I suppose he bit through into the spinal cord. 
As soon as he found he had conquered, he ran to us 
and rubbed against our legs. Then he dragged the sif- 
fleur’s body under the hog pen, and kept guard over it 
for nearly a week. Glam was not allowed to so much 
as look under the hog-pen; and one morning we found 
two “stranger” cats lying dead just outside, each bitten 
through the nape of the neck. 

Tobe did not seem Inclined to eat such game, or, in- 
deed, raw meat of any kind. He was far more fond of 
milk, of which he would drink, or rather eat (for he 
made a droll noise about it), a quart at once. 

Glam and he went racing about the place, from yard 
to yard, at will. We feared at first that some dog might 
kill Tobe; and he was set upon several times by dogs, 
as we heard, but managed to give such a good account 
of himself to them, that they were glad to let him alone. 

As for Tobe, he seemed to like to run with the dogs; 
I don’t think he knew but that he was a dog. 


About this time Tob¢ got into some trouble by creep- 
ing in at the cellar window of an old French woman’s 
house, and spoiling a whole pot of cream which the old 
lady had set on the cellar bottém. 

“Aunt Barby”—as we called her—caught him a‘ it, 
and I caught a choice French 

















; “into water six or 
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These and other complaints forced me to get rid 
ofhim. I had intended all summer to kill him in 
November and take his jacket off; but I had grown 
so attached to the bright little fellow and his queer 
ways that I could not bear to do it. 

What I did, to avoid being laughed at, was to 
give out word that Tobe was to be killed, and 


then, one morning, I took him in my “peerog” and 


paddled up the river to the head of Moon Pond, 
seven or eight miles away. 


There I put him ashore on a ledge and tossed 


‘him three or four little fish, as a parting breakfast. 
“Good luck, Tobe,” said I. “Shirk for your- 
self.” 
But as soon as he saw I was paddling away 





TOBE AND 


without him, he left off eating and took to the 
water after me. I had to paddle sharp, or he 
would have come aboard. 

Finding that he could not catch up, he swam 
back to the rock, and the last I saw of him that 
day, he sat eating the fish. 

I supposed he would join his own folks, as otters 
were very plenty on those waters. 

About a week after this, I was at work ata 
shingle-mill. One morning—as much as an hour 
before sunrise, and just as I was going into the 
mill—I heard the water splash above the dam. 

There was a white frost ; and mist almost as white 
as the frost lay flat on the water. Some creature 
was swimming down toward the dam, but I could 
not see what it was. 

We kept a gun in the mill. I stepped inside for 
it. When I came out, the animal had climbed on 
a large pine “‘bolt” which lay in the water. I saw 
it was an otter—then thought of Tobe and whistled. 
The moment he heard me whistle and call his 
name, he gave one of his droll little ““clucks” and 
swam down to the dam; and he seemed as pleased 
to see me as you ever saw adog. He hopped up 
against my legs and rubbed my ankles like a cat. 


woos dal ta Waitin alt getting out where it was 
deeper and deeper. They did not rise at all. 

“I stood and looked a long time. At last the ot- 
ter rose and swam to the very log where I first 


saw him. At that I ran round to the upper end of 


the log to head him off; and if you'll believe it, 
that otter when he saw me, instead of taking to 


the water, as he might just as well as not, gave a 
sort of ‘cluck’ in his throat and came right up the 
log at me. He was not ten feet off when I shot 
him, and in another moment he’d had me by the 





legs !” 

“And what of Sile?” said I. “Didn’t he rise 
then >” 

“Rise! no,” exclaimed Mod. “He was drowned. 


3 
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THE GOOSE. 


That otter had held him down on the bottom 
and drowned him.” 

I have no doubt that it was Tobe, and this was 
his last exploit. 





TRUE GROWTH. 


wing like a tree 
loth make men better be 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred year, 
To fall a log at last, dry. bald and sear; 
- = a. a CL 


fall and die aie that ait 


it and flower of 


It is not 


BEN JONSON. 
THE NEW SENATE. 

The terms of twenty-five Senators of the Con- 
gress of the United States expire on the 4th of 
next March. Fourteen of these Senators,are Dem- 
ocrats and eleven are Republicans. 

The following among them have been reélected 
for another term of six years: Messrs. Bayard, of 
Delaware; Jones, of Florida; Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, and Maxey, of Texas, Democrats; and 
Messrs. Dawes, of Massachusetts; McMillan, of 
Minnesota; Burnside, of Rhode Island, and Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, Republicans—four of each 


More than this, he was so afraid I should go away | party 


and leave him, that he would not let me step with- 
out running under my feet. 

1 was now rather in a difficulty ; for I would not 
have had the people there see Tobe, after I had led 
them to suppose he was killed. 

So I took him in the peerog again and went off 
up the river with him. I knew where there was 
an otter burrow on the shore of another pond; I 
took Tobe there and left him at the burrow, in 
hopes that he would be satisfied to remain with 
the wild otters. 

On the whole, I infer that he was. At any rate, 
he did not come back to the mills, and the next 
season I heard a queer story which, I think, adds 
the closing chapter to poor Tobe’s history. 

Three or four miles from the mills there lives a 
man called Berrit. He traps every fall and has, 
or had, a very fine hunting dog, well-trained, black 
and white, rather shaggy and large. 

“Sile,” as they called him, was quite a fighter, 
and so quick and sharp-bitten that he beat all the 
dogs in that locality. 

Ove day, the following fall, I saw Berrit at the 
store and was talking with him, and presently I 
asked, “Where's Sile ?”—for I noticed the dog 
wasn’t with him. 

He made me no reply for a minute. Then be 
said, “‘Sile’s gone up.” 

“Why, how’s that ?” 

“Wal,” said he, “about a fortnight ago, I was 
up at Snare Pond setting a few traps, and ran foul 
of the savagest, queerest otter I ever saw or heard 
of. 

“Sile was with me; and as we were going along 
the pond shore through the woods, I caught sight 
of this otter sitting on a big log that ran out into 
the water, sitting right there in broad daylight, 
and that’s rather an odd thing, you know. 

“] had my rifle, and fired on the mom nt—about 
ten rods. I missed him—a clean miss. But Sile 
rushed at him, for he had seen the ctter about as 
soon as I did. 

“The otter just rose np and looked. He did not 
try to get away, but stood 

“Sile dashed 


% 1 ten ran dw cold me them 


Some of the Senators who retire—either because 
they no longer wish to remain in public life, or be- 
cause their party no longer controls the legislature 
which is to elect their successors—are distinguished 
men. The most prominent among these are Sena- 
tors Hamlin and Thurman. 

Mr. Hamlin first entered the Senate in 1848 and 
served until 1856, when he resigned to become 
Governor of Maine. But early in 1857 he was 
elected to the Senate again, and served until 1860, 
when he was chosen Vice-President. From 1864 
to 1868 hé was absent from the Senate, but re- 
turned in March, 1869, and now retires after twen- 
ty-four years’ service as a Senator, and four years 
as presiding officer of the Senate. 

Mr. Thurman has served three full terms of six 
years each, and is one of the two oldest members 
in continuous service; Mr. Bayard being the other. 
He is one of the ablest lawyers and Democratic 
leaders in the Senate, and will be a great loss to 
his party. 

The ten Democratic and seven Republican Sena- 
tors who retire, will be succeeded by eleven Re- 
publicans and six Democrats,—that is, ifa Repub- 
lican should be elected in Pennsylvania—for no 
choice has been. effected at the time we write. 

In the States of Mississippi and Nevada Demo- 
crats are chosen to succeed Republicans; in the 
States of Connecticut, Indiana, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, Republicans are 
chosen to succeed Democrats. : 

Some of the new Senators are very well-known 
men. Gen. Hawley, of Connecticut, is a popular 
editor, and is now.a member of Congress. He 
was President of the Centennial Commission, and 
did much to mgke the Phiiadelphia Exhibition of 
1876 successful. Gen. Benjamin Harrison, of Ind- 















ine, tend the Miele’ bis Oinks of the oety 
known as Readjusters, who are trying to cut down 
the State debt. 

Two of the contests for the election of Senators 
were very long, and one of them is not yet ended. 
In the Tennessee Legislature there were three par- 
ties, —the State-credit Democrats, the low - tax 
Democrats, and the Republicans. Neither party 
had a majority, and consequently neither was able 
to elect a Senator without help from the other par- 
ties. After much fruitless voting, a State-credit 
Democrat was elected by the aid of Republican 
votes. The fortunate man, Mr. Howell E. Jack- 
son, is said to be a very able lawyer. 

In Pennsylvania, the Republicans have a large 
majority, but they are not harmonious. About 
fifty of them have refused to vote for the candi- 
date nominated by the caucus. But probably, be- 
fore this paper reaches its readers, the contest will 
have been ended. 

The new Senate will contain thirty-seven out- 
and-out Democrats besides Gen. Mahone and 
Judge Davis, of Illinois, who are also reckoned 
as Democrats, and thirty-seven Republicans. It 
is, therefore, probable that during the next two 
years, at least, the body will be controlled by the 
Democratic party, while the House will be Repub- 


lican. 
—_—_—_+oo—____—__- 


For the Companion. 


RESIGNATION. 


I pictured out the way,— 
way I longed to tread; 
God said, Not so, my child, 
But u here instead. 
i Teg ne work for me; 
woes 


rm Wy jot ot in yy AR must be 
‘o meekly stand and wait. 


I stand,—! wait, my Lord, 

Thou knowest w! is best; 
I yield my restless soul 

'o thy divine behest. 

I stand with tolded hands, 

Outside the veugese gate; 
Hereafter thou wilt show to me 

°Twas best to Mand and wait. 

Cc. J..8. G. 





MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 


The Czar of Russia surprised and offended his 
family, some time ago, by marrying a lady far 
beneath him in rank. His new wife is of noble, 
but not of royal, blood; and among the royalties 
of Europe, such a union is regarded as a sort of 
stigma and disgrace. 

This second marriage of the Czar’s, indeed, is 
what is called a “‘morganatic marriage ;” a kind of 
union that, for many centuries, has been in vogue, 
especially in Germany. 

A morganatic marriage is a union between a 
prince of royal blood with a woman inferior to 
him in rank. It is a perfectly binding tie, only 
the morganatic wife does not receive either the 
title or the fortune of her husband, and the chil- 
dren of the marriage have no right of heirship or 
succession. 

Royal German princes, even though thus mor- 
ganatically wedded, may also marry a lady of 
their own rank, who does share their title, and 
has all wifely rights. So that this institution of 
morganatic marriages permits princes to become 
bigamists. 

There are many noted instances of this fact. In 
the last century, the Archduke John of Austria 
married the daughter of the postmaster of the 
little town of Ausse. She was, however, never 
reeognized as an archduchess, and was forced to 
live, the greater part of the time, apart from her 
royal spouse. 

A still more striking example has occurred 
much more recently. The Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein married, not many years ago, 
the Princess Helena, third daughter of Queen 
Victoria of England. The Prince was fifty, while 
his bride was scarcely twenty. It appears that he 
already had, in Germany, a morganatic wife, and 
a family of morganatic children. This fact created 
a great deal of indignation in England. The 
Prince of Wales, the bride’s eldest brother, was so 
incensed that he refused to attend the wedding. 
Ever since there has been no more unpopular man 
in England than Prince Christian. More than 
once he has been loudly hissed when he appeared 
in public. 

Another instance in England was the marriage 
of the Duke of Sussex, Queen Victoria’s uncle, 
with a Roman Catholic lady of not even noble 
blood. This marriage was illegal according to 
the English law, and the lady was not recognized 
as Duchess of Sussex; nor did the Duke’s son 
succeed to his title. But the marriage was a very 
happy one, and the Duke remained faithful to his 
wife till the day of his death. 

In Germany, not only royal princes, but the 
siya aristocracy, are allowed to contract morganat- 

ic marriages; and in Prussia, this is even the case 
with the inferior gentry. 

There used to be a very similar custom in Scot- 
land, which, happily, has now altogether died out. 
This was the custom of “left-handed,” or “hand- 
fasted,” marriages, which, while they were legal, 
deprived the wife of her husband’s social status, 
and excluded the children from inheriting their | of 
father’s possessions. 

How such marriages can be reconciled to Chris- 
tian profession, is a problem that at once occurs to 
the mind. Why a prince, because he is a prince, 








the mass of men, so that what was wrong in 
others was right and justifiable in him. 

Happily such ignorant notions are disappearing 
from the lands where they have for so many cen- 
turies lingered; and it cannot be very long before 
the European peoples must see the injustice, and 
in cases of a second marriage, the criminality, of 
these morganatic unions. 
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NEWSPAPER BOYS. 

Several thousand boys in the United States are em- 
ployed in the sale and distribution of newspapers. Some 
of them have a pretty hard time of it these freezing 
wititer days. 

In most of our Northern cities of ten thousand inhab- 
itants, there is, at least, one daily paper, and the sub- 
scribers geaerally expect their paper to be delivered by 
half-past six in the morning. The carriers are some- 
times men, but oftener are boys under fourteen years of 
age, who are in many cases paid about iwo dollars a 
month, which is scarcely seven cents per morning. 

To get that seven cents, a boy must be at the office of 
the paper at about four o’clock in the morning, walk 
some distance to his round, and then deliver his papers 
from house to house. 

An energetic boy can deliver about two hundred 
papers in two hours, provided the subscribers live 
pretty near together, and provided also that ‘the going” 
is good. 

At this season of the year, the streets are often in an 
exceedingly bad condition. We had a snowstorm two 
or three weeks ago which piled up high drifts before 
most front doors, and the storm was at its height during 
the time when the boys were out on duty. 

Many of them, to our knowledge, contended most gal- 
lantly with the difficulties of their task, and got their 
papers delivered in wonderfully good time. 

Most of these early carrier boys go to school, and 
some of them show the same energy and resolution 
there that they show in the streets facing a northeaster. 
Such boys, if they eat well, sleep well, and avoid bad 
habits, are likely to take the lead, by-and-by, in what- 
ever branch of business they finally choose. 

We have often pitied these brave little fellows as we 
have watched them trudging along of a cold winter 
morning, and no doubt some of them are overtasked. 

Probably, however, the spoiled children of luxury 
are much more rational objects of compassion. Hard- 
ship sometimes injures a growing child, but it seldom 
spoils one. 

The publisher of one of the oldest of the daily papers 
in New England has assured us, from his own observa- 
tion of half a century, that these little paper-carriers, 
though usually the sons of poor widows, have a better 
chance for success in life than the boys who are robbed 
of good development by having all their duties made 
easy for them. His maxim is: Hardship sometimes 
hurts; indulgence generally spoiis. 

HALLUCINATIONS. 

Here are two stories which our readers can set side 
by side and draw their own moral from both. 

A gentleman of New York, a man of education and 
probity, whose veracity cannot be doubted, lately re- 
lated to a reporter of the New York Tribune the follow- 
ing occurrence. 

A year ago he lost a son, a young man of great prom- 
ise. Coming home one afternoon in last January, and 
entering the parlor, he saw distinctly his dead son sit- 
ting in his usual place, dressed as when alive. 

“T stood,” says the father, “gazing at him. Then he 
vanished. The perspiration stood on my forehead, and 
my hands were like ice. I can only explain the inci- 
dent by believing that my son returned and assumed 
bodily shape to allow me to see him once more.” 

The reporter adds that it is impossible to doubt the 
sincerity of the mourning father, or that he actually did 
see what seemed to him to be his son. 

The second story is that of Nicolai, the famous Prus- 
sian academician, who, after a period of severe mental 
strain, suddenly saw the figure of a dead friend stand- 
ing before him. It remained perfectly distinct for 
eighteen minutes, and fading, was succeeded by others. 

After a day or two, these phantoms became perma- 
nent. He thought he saw the figures of both his dead 
and living friends. They followed him by day or night, 
sat by him at his meals. He could neither summon nor 
dismiss them at will. 

“They talked together,” he says. “I heard them. 
Their discourse was agreeable, but short, and consisting 
of abrupt phrases. Finally I determined to rid myself 
of this forced companionship, and with the aid of a 
surgeon, applied leeches to my head. 

“The leeches were applied at eleven o’clock. The 
room seemed then to be full of spirits. They continued 
| to move and talk until balf-past four. Then they grew 
silent, and began to look whitish, and presently to fade 
asinafog. By eight o’clock they were gone, and they 
have never visited me since.” 

The cases are parallel, except that in one the spectre 
was accepted as a fact, and treated sentimentally, and 
in the other, by common-sense and medical treatment, 
the phantoms were shown to be the fancies of an excited 
brain. 
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CREDULITY. 

One of the many ways in which the Japanese Gov- 
ernment shows a paternal regard for its subjects is in 
keeping a watch upon “quack medicines.” 

A license must be obtained to make or sell them. 
Before this is granted, the manufacturer must send to 
the Ministry of the Interior a minute description of the — 
nature and effect of each medicine. Many of the peas- 
ants have great faith in “quack medicines,” and the 
Government sees to it that they shall not be injured by 
their use. 

Such paternal eer & nae Se eet 

Our Government is not the father, 
but the executive, of its citizens. Our people refuse to 








Cp agg eet ek ge tok “leading strings.” 

free and independent citizens use the blood of 
reve | & Diack hen for the cure of erysipelas, and and the oil of a 
og oe gear On 


the necks as beads. Nota 
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few intelligent men carry a horse-chestnut in their 
pockets as a p’ ive of rheumatism. 

Women and men, too, send a lock of a sick child’s hair 
to a clairvoyant doctor, and really believe in the diag- 
nosis and prescription which he returns, when the man 
knows little or nothing about medicine or the human 
body. By some abnormal mental power he may be 
able to give facts that lie in the mind of the person who 
sends the lock of hair, cnd possibly some that don’t! 
but this unusual mental vision does not qualify him for 
the medical profession. Such men are unsafe. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston tells an amusing story in 
Scribner's Magazine, which illustrates the credulity of 
many people who are suffering from disease. 

A certain Dr. X——, having failed in business, set up 
as a mesmeric doctor. By putting his hands on the 
patient’s head, he professed not only to cure, but to tell 
what the disease was. 

A Jew,—one Quohn,—afflicted with the asthma, went 
to see Dr. X——._ The exertion of climbing the doctor’s 
steps set him a-wheezing, so that it was easy for the 
quack to say the moment he put his hand upon his head 
that he was suffering from asthma. 

Such an exhibition of skill induced the Jew to put 
himself under the doctor’s hand for five minutes every 
day during five weeks, at fifty cents a handling. At 
last, finding himself growing worse, he gave up the 
quack. 

“I tink,” he said, laughing at his own credulity, ‘‘t’at 
Dr. X—— has cot a coot teal of magnetic power. How 
could he traw eighteen tollars and a half out of my 
pocket if he hadn’t?” 
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TRAINED. 

He who is training himself to speak in public soon 
discovers that an ounce of experience is worth more than 
a pound of theory. It does not matter much whether 
the experience is his own or some other person's, pro- 
vided it is a rule or a practice which has worked well. 

The experience of the late Bishop Wilberforce may, 
therefore, furnish a serviceable hint to some one anxious 
to become an orator. The Bishop was noted for his 
ability as a debater, and for the eloquence of his ser- 
mons arid addresses. Sometimes he would be called 
upon to speak upon the same subject twice in one day, 
and for several days in succession, yet there would be 
no repetition of thought or language. Only the subject 
would be the same, but the mode of treatment, on each 
occasion, would be different. 

One who had heard him speak with this extraordinary 
variety expressed his surprise. The Bishop explained 
that he owed his facility to his father’s training. 

While he was a boy, his father, the celebrated philan- 
thropist, William Wilberforce, would give him a sub- 
ject to master. When he had acquainted himself with 
it, he would be called to his father’s presence, and there 
made to speak on it, without notes, trusting to the in- 
spiration of the moment for suitable words. 

Thus his memory was strengthened, and he was 
trained to mentally analyze and arrange a subject. 

Acting upon this hint, several young men might form 
themselves into a club for improvement in extempora- 
neous speaking... The subject might be announced a 


week before.the clib’met, and each one be pledged not | of yout 


to write a line. 

At the meeting two or three might speak, and their 
speeches should be frankly and fairly criticised, as to 
language, method and pronunciation. 

Let the critics remember, however, that criticism is 
not fault-finding nor eulogy. It demands reasons for 
admiring, and also, reasons for judging that method or 
expression is wrong. 

The method by which Bishop Wilberforce was 
trained was similar to that in which Lord Chatham 
trained his son, William Pitt. 
—__+@>— 
TYRANNY. 

The Russian Czar is a tyrant from policy, and from 
the force of circumstances. That forces his subjects to 
become rebels from principle. An anecdote, told in the 
Atlantic Monthly, shows how far-reaching is that 
tyranny, and with what ‘devilish deeds,” to use Milton’s 
phrase, it does afflict. 

The Polish patriot, Gen. Kosciusko, having fought 
for us in the War of Independence, received from Con- 
gress a grant of land. At his death, he left his estate 
in the hands of Mr. Jefferson, as trustee. On Mr. Jef- 
ferson declining to accept the trust, litigation arose, and 
Kosciusko’s heirs appointed Mr. » @ Polish 
exile, to look after their interests. 

M. de Bodisco was the then Russian minister at Wash- 
ington. He Was unwilling that an enemy of the Czar, 
and one, too, whose estates in Poland had been confis- 
cated, should derive any pecuniary advantage from the 
case. 

He, therefore, wrote to Poland, advising the Koscius- 
ko heirs to dismiss T: and appoint a new agent. 
They did so and sent to the United States Capt. Wan- 
kowitz, a grand-nephew of Kosciusko, to attend to the 
matter personally. 

Soon after his arrival in Washington, he reappointed 
‘Toehman as the attorney of the heirs. Assoonas M. 
de Bodisco informed the Russian Czar of this act of con- 
tumacy, the estate of Wankowitz in Poland, valued at 
sixty thousand dollars, was confiscated. 

The poor fellow was forced to accept an eight hun- 
dred dollar clerkship in one of the departments at 
Washington for a livelihood. Thus he learned that 
even in the far-off United States the hand of the Czar 
could smite him. 
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GOVERNORS’ WIVES. 

Governors’ wives in Massachusetts have not always 
seen the sunny side of life. The wife of Gov. Win- 
throp, the first chief magistrate, and one of the best, 
shared cheerfully in all the hardships of the early set- 
tlers. 

“The Governor’s wife made and baked her own batch 
of bread, and from her dwelling near the site of the Old 
South Church, would take pail in hand and go down to 
£0 EE Son SANS ek OE Bows nian Qe Hest 
of the new 

The wife of Gov. Hancock, the first Governor after 
the separation from England, was also a woman of en- 





Or one 


officers from a French fleet to dinner. 





ergy. Imperious by nature, she was equal to any emer- | . 
gency. 
, she had invited a large company of 


tle town. Mrs. Hancock was not to be baffled. A num- 
ber of cows, belonging to citizens, were grazing on Bos- 
ton Common, directly in front of the Governor’s house. 
She sent out her servants to milk them, and having ob- 
tained all she needed, avowed her willingness to pay all 
charges. The act, though a high-handed one, was not 
censured by the owners of the cows. They believed in 
her good intentions, and knew that only an emergency 
caused her to violate her neighbors’ rights of property. 


—__—_<e+—__—_ 
UNCLE ISAAC’S VIEW. 


Some of the finest expressions of religious faith, and 
of its infinite value, have come from the warm hearts 
that beat under the swarthy bosoms of the African race. 
When the “Lime-Kiln Club” was called on to state its 
position towards the atheist’s doctrine of no God, the 
president called on “Uncle Isaac Walpole” to give the 
sense of the meeting. The white-headed old man, says 
the Free Press, wrinkled, and burdened with the 
weight of seventy years, rose in his seat, looked about 
him and quietly began : 

“Tf dar am no God den dar am no fuchur. When we 


close our eyes in death de soul dies wid us an’ we moul- 
der to dust de same as de brutes. It has bin a long 


journey for me. 
“In my heart am de graves of wife and chill’en. My 
days have bin cloudy an’ full of woe. My nights have 


bin dark an’ full of sorrow. I have bin robbed. cheated, 
abused an’ made to feel my wretchedness, but nebber, 
not eben in my darkest fiour, did I doubt dar wasa God, 
nor did I lose faith in Him. 

‘*Take away dat faith to- night—make me believe dat 
dar am no Heaben—tell me dat I won’t meet my poor 
old Chloe an’ de blessed chill’en teh *mong de angels, 
an’ ou would crush me down an’ break my ole heart. 
t’s all I pear to be libin fur—to wait de Master’s 
call to close de ledger of | life an’ 

“T’am old an’ poor an’ lowly, Cos tent eat. in my breast 
am a feelin’ dat I wouldn’t sell fur all de gold in de 
world—dat all de arguments of a million ob men could 
not change—a feeling dat poor as I am an’ lowly as I 
am, de grave will not be de Jas’ of me.”’ 

During his remarks the hall was as quiet as the grave. 
When he had finished it was a full minute before any 
one moved. Then Brother Gardner softly said, ‘(As 
says Uncle Isaac, so say we all.” 


<_< 
FUNNY. 


Prentice Mulford, in the San Francisco Chronicle, Tre- 
lates the following in his experience of ical and 
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ALEXANDER THE ‘GREAT 

wept because there were no more worlds to conquer, but 
the proprietors of Dr. Pierce’s Family Medicines, who 
have found it necessary to establish a branch of the 
World’s Dispensary at London, England, in order to 
supply from that great commercial emporium these rem- 
edial blessings to foreign countries,where ee largely 
in demand, do not share the great 
as their conquests are of disease, and hee made happy 
not only the conquerors, but the people who employ 
them. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery cures all 
blood and skin di , scroful ti swellings 
and internal soreness. Dr. Pierce’s Pellets are the little 
giant cathartic; Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription— 
woman’s tonic and nervine—Dr. Pierce’s Extract of 
Smart-Weed, the great remedy for colds and all bowel 


will ever regret i 

















provoking annoyances as a public speaker. He says, 
“None can realize until they enter the lecture-field what 
trivial occurrences may transpire to upset the unfortu- 
nate man on the plattorm, and divert and distract from 
him the attention of an audience. 


“On one occasion, a cat got into the church where I 
was speaking, and trotted up and down a course she 
had laid out for herself before the pulpit. She did this 
with an erect tail, and at times e short remarks. 
“It is singular that a single cat acting in this manner 
is more effective in pes and amusing an ‘intelli- 
gent audience’ than any speaker. Under such condi- 
tions, Cicero himself would have to knock under to the 
cat. He might go on talking, but the cat would capture 
the house. 

“And then the awful sensation of being — to 
keep on as though nothing had disturbed you; re- 
tend you don’t see such a cat; that you are not thin 

of it; and know ing : all the while that your audience are 
getting, their money’s worth out of the cat, and not out 





—— +> ---- ——_ 
TOUCHING STORY. 


The language of maternal love and maternal grief is 
the same among all races, and the signs that speak it 
are no less plain and pathetic because the mourner is a 
barbarian. A touching story is told of an Indian woman 
who had lost her baby : 


Watching her opportunity, she entered the home of a 
white family, and seized their pret baby in her arms. 

The white mother was _horrifi he sprang for- 
ward and clasped her child in her own ger when the 
poor, bereft Indian gathered up the corner of her blanket 
as one would hold a sick child, and uttered a low, 
mournful cry. 

Tears ran down her cheeks as the white mother put 
her pretty babe back in the Indian’s arms. 
her 8 over it very tenderly and gratefully, and de- 
parted. 

In a week, she came again, bringing a peck of ripe, 
wild plums, ‘and the next time, two buffalo tongues. 

She asked permission, by signs, to kiss the baby, and 
it was granted. Then she departed, and never came 
again. 

———___ +e —— 


NOT HEALTHY. 
The story of aman who broke his leg and lost his 


watch the day after he stopped his newspaper was nota 
worse case of misplaced blame than the following: 


It is said of Darmstadt that it is the healthiest spot on 
the glob. Nearly all the inhabitants die of old age, or 
when the," get tired of life move to Munich, where they 
are sure to drop off in a very short time. 

**But it is all a mistake,” said a poor and tearful 1 peas- 
ant to his doctor; ‘“‘Darmstadt has not a healthy cli- 
mate, for I had a cousin who resided there and he sud- 
deal, took sick and died.” 

id what was his disease, my friend?” asked the 
astoniched doctor, looking over his gold-bowed specta- 


cles. 

The peasant tho yew 
climate was unh ny by by replying,— 

“Why, he died of delirium tremens. 


4a» 
~or- 


WHAT IT DID. 

A writer in the National Temperance Advocate, con- 
densing Shakespeare’s famous apostrophe to the “‘invis- 
ible spirit of wine,” calls strong drink “the devil in so- 
lution,” and proves it by a striking case in point: 
Two brothers were recently reunited in New York 
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“tain ee : 


Lord Tenterden, chief Justice of England, and the 
son of a poor barber, was noted for his habit of keeping 


ffections, as diarrheea, dysentery and flux. World’s 
Dispensary Medical Association, proprietors, Buffalo 
and London. 
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consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored witi 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is 2 delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

W. BAKER & CO., 
’ Dorchester, Mass. 


-POND’S EXTRACT 
IS THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 
use it will cure the many ailments and accidents to 





Becau 

which childhood is liable. Nothin 
away the pain, stop bleedin 
Sprains, Cuts, Sores, Burns,  freezin 
ilblains and Face Ache, as PON 


ASK: YOUR MOTHER 


to keep it alwa: of = the house. Be sure and use the gen- 
uine. If the _ says he has some other prepa: 
=< just as 00d, | him you want POND’S or none 
No imitation is as good. You will not then be 
A nted. Use our 

TOILET SOAP AND TOILET CREAM. 
They are excellent. You will never et cha d hand 
or have rough skin.. “Don’t you forget it. wn ls 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 


No. 14 West 14th-St., New York. 


PUZZOLINE! 


Far superior to anything known 
for mending Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Antique and Expensive 
China, Furniture and . Elegant 
Ornaments of every kind. Always 
ready. No heat or clamps re- 
quired. Lar se bottles, with cap 
and brush, for only 25 cents. Send 
stamp for circular. 


THE PUZZOLINE CO., 


85 Summer er St., Boston, Mass, E 


will C Bong take 
al W .- oe 
care, han ¥ or fee 




















DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickiing in the throat. 
This eye in — six hundred cases under my own 
es. It ac n the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the ‘blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat. 


IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms. I want 
to know what it do, use it is unlike any o! 
cough medicine in the world. It neg upsets _—= peor 
It is a weed of our — tL not used i other 
icine. I have caref aay wens its effects on all a es, 
from infancy to Lo nee id by all druggists at one dol- 
bottle. 


ra 
ALD KEN NEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 








THE DAISY 


PRINTING PRESS OUTFIT. 


Only $1.50. 
A GREAT SUCCESS. 


ALL IRON. 








Amate — ranks next to Fret Sawing 
as a means of pleasan rofitable employment for 
boys. Parents will teneait the r children by encouraging 
them in the art of printing. 

With this outfit business and visi cards can be 
pabrmy ot as well as on a Press that costs $100. An ener- 
getic boy will make Daisy_Press pay for itself in a 
pe pene short time, pen bong printing Visiting Cards for friends 


FOR R $1.5 50 ONLY | WE GIVE 


ig bomen or ‘ard Tak, T uaapeaaney Tpitiet; 
Font Fancy Type, Fifty Blank Cards. 


Bi 


Sn receipt ot 
~HILONLY, $1.50 !!! 


SO RT Hee it bo alt 








FANCY CARDS 


FOR COLLECTIONS, 


I have for sale the — vars of Fancy Basiness 
Cards offered by any rm. They comprise all Brades 
and ay head ogee | ort iy from 80c. to $50 a 1000, They 
bear bona-fi rtisements of firms ——— the 
Syae aid a m4 atively Satisfactory I wil 
ee dozen sent post Ashe on receipt 
if we 30, Pa ne ae. or $1.00, according to quality. 
NO CHEAP TRASH INCLUDED. 
For $1.00 I can also send 150 Fancy Cards, no two 
alike, without advertisements. Catalogue of hun- 
dreds of others with every order.‘ Refer to publishers of 
Yourn’s COMPANION. 
¥F. TRIFET, 25 School Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers and Manufacturers of 
HUMAN HAIR CoOoDS, 
a Grand St., N. Y. City, offer great 

pugeine in Switches, raids, urls, 
etc, The latest styles in Front 
Colthires and Sarato; 
and Stage Wigs, Hair Jew elry and 
Hair Devices. Our latest Catalogue 
eand Price-list, with 230 illustrations, 
mailed free, and goods sent C. O. D. 
with privilege of returning. 


THE HUMAN HAIR. 


How many persons abuse this delicate and beautiful 
ornament, by burning it with alcoholic washes and plas- 
tering it with grease, which has no affinity for the skin, 
and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a compound of 
Cocoanut Oil, etc.,is unrivalled as a dressing for the 
hair—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its 
various conditions, preventing its falling off and pro- 
moting its healthy growth. 

















Valuable Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural purifiers of the sys- 
tem. They must work well in order that health may be 
preserved; if they become inactive, dreadful diseases are 
likely to follow with ; 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 

Bili Head Dyspepsia, Jaundice, 
Constipation and Piles, or Kidney Com- 
plaints, Gravel, Diabetes, or Rheu- 

matic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned by the hu- 
mors that should have been expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
tends to restore the healthy action of the organs and to 
banish these destroying evils. 

Thousands have been relieved and cured by its use. 
Why suffer longer from the torment of an aching back? 
Why bear such distress from Constipation and piles? 

KIDNEY-WORT will alleviate them in many cases, per- 
haps cure them. Try a package at once. 

It is a dry vegetable compound. 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 


Your Druggist has it, or witl get it for you. Insist upon 
having it. Price, $1 0. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


(Will send postpaid.) 
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For the Companion. 
HEAVEN. 


It is a suggestive fact that heaven takes its hue 
from ‘our cherished desire. Robert Hall, who all 
his life was a sufferer from physical pain, said his 
idea of heaven was “Rest, eternal rest!” A cele- 
brated scholar, whose weak body often obliged 
him to cease his studies, expressed his idea of the 
heavenly state by these words, “Labor without 
weariness.” 

But there never was a more picturesque compli- 
ment paid by a child to a Christian home than the 
one recorded by Mrs. Peabody in her “Reminis- 
cences of Dr. Channing.” 

The child was a visitor, when nine years old, at 


Dr. Channing’s summer home in Newport, R. I. | °" 


The house stood in the midst of an immense gar- 
den. 

In the morning, Dr. Channing would take the 
children and roam through the garden. He would 
point out to them the aspects of sky and earth, the 
beauty of the flowers, and the domestic life of the 
birds, sometimes aiding them in peering into the 
nests among the bushes, in order that they might 
note the progress of the family. 

At ten o'clock, when the hurry of the morning 
work was over, a little hand-bell called the family, 
servants and all, to the family worship. Then, 
with a child on each side of him, the good doctor 
would read from the Bible in a style that made 
present, even to the children, the sins and tempta- 
tions of the Israelites, or the teachings and works 
of Christ. 

The prayer which followed sympathized with 
the trials and temptations of children, and inspired 
them with a sense of their relation to the good 
Father in heaven. 

“Oh, what a beautiful time we are having!” said 
the little visitor, one morning, after family prayers, 
enthused by the freedom and joyousness of the 
family life. 

One Sunday of the next winter, Miss Peabody 
asked each of her Sunday-school class to think 
and tell her what they would like heaven to be. 

“Good things to eat and drink,” said one, frankly. 


But the little visitor of the previous summer, 
whispering in her teacher’s ear, said, “Newport 
and all the folks;” and the picture in the child’s 
mind of the beautiful garden, andthe family circle, 
with its rare fellowship, and its revyerent,,carnest, 
happy life, was a delightful, and perhaps a fitting, 
symbol of the hereafter that God has revealed, 
when life shall be swallowed up in immortality. 


2. 


decree that they shall wear clothes, under penalty 
of severe punishment if. found unclothed.. But 
when away from the cities and towns, the runners 
return to nature’s costume. 3 

A lady, while being drawn in a jin-ri-ki-sha 
through the interior, met a policeman. As soon 
as her runner saw the officer, he fell down on his 
face, so suddenly as nearly to throw her out, and 
began wriggling into a garment, which he had 
carried on the cross-bar. 

The young men, drawing the two carriages be- 
hind, crouched behind her yehicle, and tried to get 
into their clothes. 

Her man grovelied in the dust, and every time 
the policeman spoke, raised his head a little, to 
bow it more deeply. He knew that he was liable 
to be punished for not haying his clothes on, and 
this was his method of supplicating mercy. The 
lady’s intercession, and her plea that the day was 
very hot, propitiated the policeman. 

As soon as aturn of the road took the police- 
man out of sight, the two young men, throwing 
their clothes into the air, gambolled in the shafts, 


ever, did not recover his spirits nor take off his 


from the clutches of the law. 
PR ESR Se Ae 
ANSWERING FOLLY. 

The wise king set forth certain truths, seeing 
they had two sides, in the form of a paradox. For 
instance: “Answer not a fool according to his fol- 
ly,” and “Answer a fool according to his folly.” 

The paradox is simple to good sense, though in- 
fidels have pointed it out as a contradiction in an 
inspired writer. 

In some cases, Solomon would say, it is expedi- 


bandy words with him, you may descend to his 


level, and thus “be like unto him.” Silence is the 
fitting answer to his folly. 
In other cases, it may be your duty to expose 


his ignorance by a sharp reproof, so that he may 
net “be wise in his own eyes,” and others may 
see his folly. Two or three ‘incidents will illus- 
trate Solomon’s paradox. 


A col graduate had learned a little science 
and a metaphysics. But he had not studied 
the profound remark of Lord Bacon: 
philosophy inclineth a man’s mind to atheism, but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about 
to religion.” 

So this young man went home to his pious 
mother to begin to air his s notions. She 
replied not a word. She simply looked at him, 
much as Jesus looked at Peter, and then went to 


her closet . The silen 
rayer, poling? 5 9 reply that hig folly pone 
They were effectual. His mother’s silence an- 


sac lialingulahil, nnyee, nove known saibe ; 
happened present at a , 
ban ® scl some Ay ot the Dject of 
m * € contemptuously obj 
the meeting. In concluding sun derisive re- 
marks about the ep pe he ¥ 
“If I had a black flag I would give it to them, 
that it it be hung up to show who they were, 
and who yy er ge 

“That can be easily had,” replied. the lawyer; 
“make a flag of your character, sir, and none will 


be blacker. 

Sargeant S. Prentiss life as a Maine school- 
master. Removing to Mississippi, he became the 
most eloquent lawyer in the South. success 
made him enemies among those who could not 
endure that a “Yankee” should take the honors 
and rewards of the Southern bar. 

Recourse was had to the so-called “laws of hon- 
or” to him down. Thinking he would not 
fight a his enemies uaded a disreputable, 

Wee Gis chalionge, ant wccing. Chrongh Whe 
rece’ a see 
pict, Mr. Prentiss sent a negro servant to the duel- 
with a bundle, and a letter tied on the outside. 

Sacha trange proceeding, but they were dumb 
at such a P ing, but were dumb 
1 noma thax reed tee eee, Tt read as 
follows : 

“Mr. ——, I have your challenge to mortal com- 
bat; before I can it, I insist that you shal 
have at least one quality of a gentleman, viz.: be 

in a clean shirt, w desirable article I 

cebiaiutl Se pron ccdal tation tert an 
our social position asi 

qua that melee you worthy of weer’ 

will ! proceed to arrange further prelimina- 

The fool being answered according to his folly, 
no duel took place. Unfortunately, Mr. Prentiss 


did not always act as wisely as in this case; for, 
subsequently, he committed the folly of fighting a 
uel. 

—_——+@o——____—_—_ 

MOORISH RAGE. 

The Moors are impulsive. Sudden changes 
sweep over them. An amusing scene once exhib- 
ited this impulsiveness to an English traveller 
in Morocco. 

He and his escort were passing through a valley, 
which had, not long before, been the scene of much 
fighting between the government troops and the 





and shrieked with laughter. The old runner, how- | ¢ 


clothes. He felt that he had had a narrow escape | »@4 


ent to be silent while a fool is talking. If you’ 


brought it home in a basket. 
When he reached the Central Market, he had a few 


them up. 

rubbed his legs, and 
and seconded the 

nest was alive, 
and its owners were ready to fly out and in 

You don’t have to hit-a hornet with the b: of 
an axe to make him mad. He’s mad all over all the 
time, and he doesn’t care a picayune whether he tackles 
a humming-bird or an 

The grocer telling one of the men that he and 
Gen. Gyrak weve beget. when he gave a sudden 
start of surprise. was followed by other starts. 
Then he jumped over a barrel of sugar, and yelled like 


a Pawnoe. ‘ 

Some smiled, thinking he was a@fter a 
but it was only a minute before a solemn 
iy ay three high, and came down to roll over a 

b of washboards. 

Then the clerk ducked his head and made a rush for 
the door. He didn’t get there. 


climax, 
farmer 


AN EXCITED CONGREGATION. 
The New England States were never more deeply in 
a state of suspense than when waiting the result of 
Gen. Gates’s campaign to prevent the march of Bur- 
goyne’s army. The following anecdote exhibits the 
deep anxiety which pervaded all classes : 
ive action at Bemis’s H its but deep- 


du the follo days every 
the was a startling sound, 
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of the cave, Greening says, was literally covered 
bones. 
WASHINGTON’S STATE DINNERS. 


A State dinner during Gen. Washington's adminie- 
tration was a solemn affair, as the gueste acted as if 
dining off “funeral bak’d meats.” Mr. Maclay, one of 
the first two senators from Pennsylvania, gives us, 
through an entry in his diary, a glimpse of one of these 
formal dinners : 


TuHuRspDAy, August 27, 1789.—A little after four 
o’clock I called on Mr. Bassett, of Delaware State, and 
we went to the President’s for dinner. 

The company were President and Mrs. Washi nm, 
Vice t and Mrs. Adams, the Governor (M ) 
and his wife, Mr. Jay and wife, Mr. and wife, 
Mr. Dalton and a ym his wife—Basset, my- 
self, Lee, Lewis and nt’s two secretaries. 

President and Mrs. Washing sat opposi 
each other in the middle of the table. The two secre- 
taries one at each 


It was a great dinner and the best of the kind I ever 

was at. The room, however, was warm. 
First were soup, fish, roasted and baked peed ge 
mon, fowl, etc. was the dinner. The of 
the table was garnished in the usual tasty way, with 
images, artificial flowers, etc. The dessert was 
fruit, apple-pies, puddings, etc.; then ice-cream, jelly, 
Nene then watermelons, muskmelons, apples, peaches 
nuts. 
It was the most solemn dinner I was ever at. Nota 
drank, scarce a word said until the cloth was 

taken away. 
Then the President, filling a glass of wine with great 
formality, drank the health of every individual around 
e. 








the table. 
cen pe ‘itated him, changed glasses, and such a 
buzz of “Health, sir,” “Health, madam,” ‘Thank you, 
at and “Thank you, madam,” I had never heard 
re. 


The ladies sata good while and the bottles passed 
about, but there was a dead silence, almost. Mrs. 
Washington at last withdrew with the ladies. 

I expected the men would now begin, but the same 
silence remained. The President told of a New 
clergyman who had lost his hat and wig in ga 
river calléd the Bronx, and he smiled and everybody 
else laughed. ‘ é 

He now and then said a sentence or two on some 
common subject, and what he said was.not amiss. Mr. 
Jay tried to make a laugh by mentioning the caricature 
of a of Devonshire assisting in carrying Fox’s 


e . ° 
be heme he vg ey tegen Bc orto 
was en awa: ior ol ic. 
wate; he ont ase, bos pinged with tee ek, on 
the edge of the table. 
ladies retired. The 
stairs to drink coffee. The 


We did not sit long after the 
President rose and went w 
company followed. I took my hat and went home. 








SUNLIT ROOMS. 


The following suggestions from the Builder and 
Woodworker ought to be carried out by those who wish 
to live in good health : 

No article of furniture should be put in a room that 
will not stand sunlight, for every room in a dwelling 
should have the ws so ranged some time dur- 
ing the day a flood of sunlight will force itself into the 


in’ 
A sun bath is of more im ae 
healthful condition of the body than is generally * 
It costs nothing, and that is a misfortune, for 
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For the Companion. 
PHIL’S SECRET. 
I know a little girl, 
But I won’t tell who! 
Her hair is of the gold, 
And her eyes are of the blue, 
Her smile is of the sweet, 


And her heart is of the true; 


Such a pretty little girl!— 
But I won’t tell who. 


I see her every day, 

But I won’t tell where ; 
It may be in the-lane, 

By the thorn-tree there ; 
It may be in the garden, 

By the rosebuds fair ; 
Such a pretty little girl!— 

_ But I won’t tell where. 


T’'ll marzy her some day, 
But I won’t tell when; had 
The very smallest boys 
Make the very biggest men. 
When I'm as tall as father, 
‘You may ask about it then; 
Such a pretty little girl!— 
But I won't tell when. 
Lavra E. RicwarDs. 


a 
For the Companion. 
THE DOUBLE VALENTINE. 


FROM TWO LITTLE SISTERS. ‘* 
A valentine! Oh sure ’twas mine, 
With never an if or whether! 
The loving words sung sweet as birds, 
Or two sweethearts together. 


I felt a smile the happy while ; 
And then I found a trouble; 

What could be done with two in one? 
My valentine was double! 


I thought, and sought, as lover ought, 
And soon my heart decided ; 

For this was due to two loves true :— 
My heart must be divided! 


And so my heart slipped quick apart, 
And each love holds a section; 
For hearts, you know, when parted so, 
But double their affection. 
And two loves are the better far 
When each with other twines; 
Se kisses true I send to you, 
My two sweet Valentines! E. 
— +> — 





L. E. 








For the Companion, 
JO’S LIVE -VALENTINE. 


Jo’s papa brought it into the kitchen in a covered 
basket, one cold and blustering fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary. 

Jo was sitting at the table eating her breakfast 
of bread and milk, with a big apron tied round her 
neck, and her brown eyes fall of tears.. 

The apron was to keep her frock clean, and the 
tears were because papa had said he didn’t believe 
he could possibly go to the village post-office that 
morning, after the beautiful valentine, with hearts 
and darts, and doves and loves, which Uncle Ned 
had promised to send Jo from the city. 

It was worth crying about, wasn’t it? 

Jo thought so;. and the tears kept coming faster 
until her brown eyes ran over, and her lips began 
to quiver, and I don’t really know what might have 
happened, if papa hadn’t opened the kitchen door, 
at that moment, and walked in with his basket. 

“T’ve brought you a yalentine, Joker,” he said, 
putting the basket down by the stove. “What do 
you guess it is ?” 

“K—kittens,” said Jo, giving her eyes a dab with 
one corner of the big apron. 

Papa shook his head. 

“Dogyries, then,” hazarded Jo, as a faint rustle 
came from the basket. 

“Guess again,” laughed papa. 

“A—a mice!” Jo ventured. And just then came 
the rustling of the straw in the basket again, and 
a little cry—such a faint little cry that Jo wasn’t 
sure she heard it at all until she heard it again. 

“ Ma-a-a!” 

It sent Jo fiying from her chair very much as 
you have seen a quick puff of wind send a bright 

leaf flying from a tree. 

“Oh, I know-—-a lamb!” she cried, catching off 
the basket-cover ; “a dear, cunning lammie!” 

And so it was; a little fellow black as jet, ex- 
cept for a white face, and four white feet, anda 
white tip at the end of his tail. He was so weak 
and chilled that he could not stand ; but he looked 
up at Jo with two bright eyes. 

“The sheep won’t own him,” said papa, pulling 
on his mittens again; “and you may have him, if 
you'll promise not.to cry if he dies.” 

Jo promised. She didn’t believe he would die, 
anyway. Ifhe did, she thought perhaps she might 
get behind the door, where papa couldn’t see her, 


himself and tambled down again. 





“We must feed Pi ORO CO 
ma. 
So she got a saucer of new milk, and warmed it 
just enough, and sat down on the floor beside Jo. 
But Valentine wouldn’t even try to drink. 
Then mamma put a little milk in his mouth with 
a teaspoon. 
“He did, he swallowed it!” cried Jo, clapping 
her hands. “I heard it running down!” 
Mamma laughed, and gave Valentine another 


“We will try to make him live,” shesaid, doubt- 


Jo was sure he would. Under mamma’s direc- 
tions she fed him a great many times, a very little 
atatime. And what a jubilee she had when at 
last he got upon his four unsteady feet, and shook 


“I know he’s going to live, mamma,” she cried. 
It really seemed as if he meant to; for when 





For the Companion. 


ST. VALENTINE’S HOUSE. 
Do you know, children, how and where all the 
valentines are made, that you see in the shops now- 
a-days ? 

Well, suppose I téll you all about it. 

‘When you go to fairyland, turn to the left after 
you enter the gate, and the first house you come to 
will be St. Valentine’s. : 

This is what I did when I went there, and you 
shall hear what I saw. 

On entering the house, I found myself in a large 
hall, all hung with gold and silver paper, and glit- 
tering with an incomparable brightness. 

Here were. hundreds of little cupids, with tiny 
wings, who were running and flying about, as 
busy as bees. 

One was carrying a roll of gold paper as big as 
himself; another was painting beautiful flowers on 
white paper; others were making paper lace. But | , 
all seemed to be helping and waiting on a person 
who sat by a huge table at the further end of the 
hall, and this person I soon found to be St. Valen- 
tine himself. 

pha yrscron boner -entem He 
was dressed in sky-blue 


bow, saying, “Now 55 meee leave!” and 

turning, saw at my elbow an enormous pair of 

shears, walking about on two legs,end looking as 

proud as you please. 

“Dear No. 38, @ million ‘No. 78, if you please!” 
alentine. 











ctuie: sedis ts ees ekeadling ec, oh: een, tee 
could stumble around the kitchen, at Jo’s heels, 
and he was actually learning to drink. 

“Now I know just how quick Jack means, when 
he says ‘in three shakes of a lamb’s scl Jo 
laughed, watching him. 

When Jack came home from school, ‘et thor 
o’clock, he brought Jo a square white envelope, 
sealed with a dear little cupid. 

“Mr. Fickett got that at the village,” he said. 

It was the valentine which Uncle Ned had said 
he would send—lovely with tissue-lace and birds 
and flowers. There was a pretty verse, “To my 
Valentine,” and Jo listened, while mamma read it 
to her. 

Then she caught up her little black valentine. 

“So I’ve got two!” she cried, giving him a lov- 


ing*squeeze; “but I like you, lammie, better than 
forty hundred dead valentines.” 





ADA CARLETON. 





the basket, clapped them on a sheet of paper, 
stuck a dart into them, flung a wreath of flowers 
round them, then thump! a great stamp came 
down on the paper, and out of it came a lovely 
valentine. 

That was quick work! in five minutes I should 
think five hundred valentines were turned out. I 
stood looking on in delight. 

Suddenly the Saint called out, “A big one Jet us 
now begin, and let us put this lady in!” 

At first I. did not know what he meant; but he 


and roses and cupids upon it, turned to me and 
said, sweetly, “Now, if you will venture in it, I'll 
stamp you out in half a minute.” 

This was too much, and making him a low bow, 
I—awoke! 


+> 
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ANECDOTES. 


who eo _ F sgn Bee was playing 

Bg — igen wage lange le ing-Toom, 

Ww. w = old, came ing 
All at once Minnie 

“Oh, goody-me! there's the funniest thing in the 











Puzzles for the Season. 


1. 
ZIGZAG. 
Words to take the place of stars and numbers. Words 


read across. 


enn 

A companion. ~ 

To sever. 

To remain. 
luminary. 

A kind of cake. 

To move. 


ODER HH HED 
eo ee eo enee 
see er ee 


— 
a 
ies 
Se 


=~ 
F#eQOeeee & 

3 

© 

thf 


a 
RTE HH 


A musical instrument. 
A waiter. 
A bruise. 


a oa 
eRe RP FEO He 


ose ee eee 


— 
* 


Zigeag: 1 to 19 is what St. Valentine is sometimes 
called. 


2. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 
The initials, read down, name some very pleasant 


missives ego are fond of receiving. 


ess of love and beauty, and the mistress 
yee b betond by by Apollo, and changed by him 


3, The mother of Themes who was married to 
Sag consequence of his slaying Turnus in single 


com! 
4, The danghter of A#r, or Air, and Tellus, who 
pined away throu; 


love for Narcissus. 
5, A very beautiful youth, who, falling in love with 
own image in the water, pined away into a flower 


that nov. bears his name. 


6, The #6n of Laomedon, loved by Aurora, and turned 


by her into a grassho 
7, The 


daughter of Tnachus and Ismene, turned by 


is into a cow, and worshipped after her death by 


tians, under the name of Isis. 
daughter of Tantalus, and wife of Amphion. 


ghe wept herself into a 


stone. 
9, The 9 of Orpheus, killed by a serpent on her 


10, A goa of the woods. and forests. 
3 Crri. DEANE. 


COMBINATION DIAMONDS. 


* 
* * * 
+ *+ &£ & & 
* ~*~ * *€ 
*_ * * * * * * 
*_ e+ 2 *& * (8) se ee & & 
* & *& *” *s = * 
* * * * - 
se e& & 
* * * 
*” 
Top Diamond: Bottom Diamond : 
1, A numeral. 1, A numeral. 
2A ng vessel 2, An — ery. 
3, The god of love. 3 Wea 
4, A kind of pany 4, God oe on discord. 
5, A numeral. 5, A consonant. 
Left Diamond : Right Diamond : 

1, A numeral 1, A consonant. 
2, A plant. 2, To allow 
3, An admirer 3, Part of the body. 
4, To confine. 4, To attempt. 


5, A consonant. 5, A consonant. 

Join the central lines of the top and bottom diamonds 
by the letter 8; and do the same with those on the left 
and right, and you will find that the former do much 
damage to the latter, especially on the fourteenth of 
February. F. 3. F. 

4. 

CONCEALED DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Select five words of equal length concealed in the fol- 
lowing sentences,—one in each, the definitions being 
ven in the same sentence,—so that they will form a 
louble acrostic; the initials tag name the god of love, 
the finals, the god of m: 

drew, and 


nom performers have made much money in personat- 
p. ne you glycerine for sale? I need some for a cut 


ken very Be 
5 tr poet named Beppo emigrated to this coun but 
ho Sima n: Gbihonty tc oellinn ovent'ous at Yes pales 


essays. 
4, I must upbraid Lena for being so fond of doing 


took an enormous sheet, and after showering hearts | 20thing 


Fa, I unrolled the colored awnings in the early morn- 


5. 
DIAMOND. 


se *& *s* & & 


Ce ee ee 


1, A consonant. 2, An animal. 3, A woman’s 
name. * by tony = worst pose mmc of P reno 
acter. ve-token. Coining. Growing 0! 
B, The ‘ime of one of « noted pair of twine 9, A 
vowel. 


a to Puzzles in Last Number. 


gg saline lnigaaiienct 


2. Alessandro G zi : Agassiz, 





mi 
H 
i 
ri 


, Lewes. 


5. Art-tart-a start-Astarte or Venus. 
6. C aNTAT A 
WERCcULES 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 











FEB. mt 1881. 








The SusecrrPtion Price of the CangBant0N is 


$1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year. 


™ COMPANION Is — to subseribers until an explicit 
r is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
ques by law. 
rar for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
id be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks - 
Drans, WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PR 
CURED, send bg money in a registered letter. Atl 
postmasters ae seperet to register letters when- 
ever requested to do 
RENEW ALS.—Three ea are reqr‘red after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified a7 E oo when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name > the Post-Office to which your 
r is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ks unless this is done. 
The date inst your name on the margin of your paper 
shows time your subscription is paid. 
The courts bare Gesthes Ges 6 eee to rab 9 
rs are held res until arrearages 
aut heir papers aie extaved red to be discontinued. 
Letters to Piew should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








COLD FEET. 


The connection between the head and feet is well 
known. A hot head is ordinarily relieved by a hot 
foot-bath. So cold feet tend to congest the brain,—and 
other internal organs. 

We have known persons ro accustomed to cold feet 
as to make no effort to warm them. In such cases there 
is either an imperfect digestion, or a feeble action of the 
heart, or a low physical state generally. 

The whole system of such persons needs to be invig- 
orated by careful exercise in the open air, by a generous 
diet, by thorough friction of the skin, and perhaps by a 
brief use of medicines helping the stomach and quick- 
ening the liver. 

Sometimes cold feet come from over-action of the 
brain. In such a case the person must use his brain 
leas and his legs more, not by “‘spurts,”’ but habitually. 
He should take at least two solid hours from his study, 
his sanctum, his office, or his counting-room, and put 
them into such exercise as will send the blood at each 
heart-beat warm and strong to the tips of his toes; and 
that, too, without any violent exertion. 

Sometimes cold feet are caused by tight lacing or 
tight-fitting shoes. But it is as much a suicidal act to 
hasten death by compressing the hungs or the feet as by 
compressing the neck with a rope. The God of physi- 
ology is the final judge. 

Sometimes cold feet are caused by thin shoes,—the 
owners of which must be left to die as the fool dieth. 
Sometimes they come from carelessness in the matter of 
overshoes and wet feet, a carelessness for which, in the 
case of children, mothers are largely responsible. It is 
the duty of the latter to train their girls to right habits 
based on right ideas, inculcated from early childhood. 

If the rising generation will keep their feet warm, 
there will be a marked diminution in the general death- 


rate. 
ct RO EES De 


A WONDERFUL WINDOW. 

The stained glass windows so much used in churches, 
and representing flowers, or foliage, or pictures from 
the Scriptures, are usually made of colored glass put 
together in lead sashes and painted. The glass’ gives 
the colors, and the painting gives the drawing and the 
shading. Some of our native artists have recently tried 
to make improvements in this beautiful art, and now 
the most deli and licated pictures are made in 
this country entirely out of glass and without the use of 
paint. To understand this some account of a wonderfal 
window just made in New York may be given. 

It is for a church, and is in three parts, and represents 
a view of the sea at sunset as if seen through the win- 
dow. Three curtains are d as if hanging up 
before the window. The “centre curtain has fallen 
down, but those on the side shut out the view save at 
the xc ay where the rosy sky and the clouds may be 








**"The colors of the curtains are made by the bite of 
colored glass, and the figured pattern is marked by the 
leads or sash. At the bottom is a heavy friz studded 
with precious stones. 

In the centre, where the curtain is down, is the pic- 
ture. In the fo und are flowers in bloom. en 
comes the sea with a distant hill and over it the sky 
with a white dove fi ing upward and the silver-bowed 
moon. All this is done in colored glass and without 
any paint. 

water is a sheet of glass marked with wavy lines 

or i the flowers are pieces of white glass stamped 
in the shape of flowers; the clouds are made 

of white or colored glass that is of very uneven thick- 


ness. 

The the thin places, and is kept 
out, or hdd, by the the thick parts, and i it is these differ- 
ences in the ness of the glass that make the waves, 
the leaves, thet Mapes on the ss the “They beams in 
fact, the lights and shades of the picture. recious 
stones are bits of thick colored glass Shipped = cut 
into diamonds of many faces. 





while the latter was in the town 
of the home of the 

She had a splendid jue a face, which 
was all the qualification required, she 
for the season. wee eg te the troupe at 
three or four points, they w 
she was taken sick. 

Here her theatrical com abandoned her, and 


Pees a few dollars of some ro chasdiebie women, 
home to her sorrowing parents, and had 


apne es See Gans ne She was hed 
morning township trustee gave a 
ticket to Hamilton. " 

—_——__>__—- 

DEVOTION. 


The story of a dead man being watched by his faith- 


ful dog, whose life was sacrificed to his fidelity, is told | Cards. 


by the Hartford Times: In the southern part of Bol- 
ton there has lived for six or eight years past an Eng- 
lishman, aged about sixty, by the name of Woolrich, 
who did not appear to be doing much for a living. 


He kept five — ey, of Fly oe ge few peo- 
ple went near the Last Thursday a notification 
was left with First Batochnen White that Woolrich 
not been seen for several days. Messrs. White and 
Sumner, two resolute men, went to the house. 

They were greeted by the furious onset of a large 
coach-dog, who, on their opening the door wide enough 
to look in, bounded forward with an ominous growl and 
then a display of teeth that meant mischief. 

The men shut the door and went to the window 
Looking in, they saw Woolrich sitting in a chair b the 
stove, his head bent forward, as if asleep. Unab 
arouse him, and the dog continuing to exhibit the co 
est _- wep, 8 it = resolved to him. 

t his gun; but the dog kept so 

it was not 

deemed safe this, 
the visitors hurled a stone, to start the dog 

rns oor with a furious bound, when ~~ 


‘formidable 
stood it out bravely by his side, in cold and hunger. The 
dog fell a martyr to his devotion and fidelity. 





LIKED HIS PRISON. 

Prisons are built for the safety of society, but the per- 
sons who make the danger to society are not usually so 
ready.as this poor Chinaman was to go to prison for the | ese 
good oftheir fellow-men. The Carson ( Nev.) Appeal 
says: 

A few days ago a Chinaman was released from the 
State Prison after serving a sentence of three years for 
an assault to kill. He was given twenty-five dollars and 
a new suit of clothes and directed to shift for himself. 

Day before yesterday the same man knocked at the 


, and when it was 0) ce ory twenty-two dol- 
and a half into the rs hands for cath -enping. 
It was almost dark, and he begged to be allowed to 


sleep in his old quarters over oft He was allowed to 
— his le in a w and the next morning, 
roll was called, his number, thirty-nine, was 
oki for obvious reasons. 
fe was called a man from the line 
dressed in garb and called out, ‘You no catchee 
thirty-nine!” 
It was the 2 


discharged Chinaman. 

clothes at the wash-house, and put them on. 
His civilian suit he had hidden away 

He was told that he would have oS but he begged | Be 
to be kept, urging that his conduct fad been so good 
pn he ought not to be turned away. His logic was 

rett strong. 
ou send me out, I killee somebody and come back. 

You sabe. Me stay no killee, no stealee, no chut’um 
hatchet.” 

Gen. Batterman is in a quandary what to ~ pear for - 
really believes if the man is turned away he will commi 
some crime to get back. 

—_——_——_—_—_— 
POOR FELLOW! 

An amusing story is told of a North Adams young 
man, which illustrates how one may be innocent, even 
though the appearances are against him : 


, He called on a young lady for the first time Sunday 
evening. After an hour or two of pleasant conversa- 
tion on various subjects, the ‘‘man of the house” entered 
the room where the young people were sitting. 
gentleman was introduced to the young man, and after 
a few remarks upon the weather, etc., left the room, 
and retired for the night. Nine o’clock came, and the 
caller, saying good- night, left orth ad home. 


The next morning, o oe a o' 
man had occasion to om wie the M y, and 
when about to resume down-town ay, gn 


“man of the house” coming in at the gate. 
oS 
the old gent; r man, a ato es 
to e in, wane ie ene om 
suicide or go a-fishing. 
———_—~>- -— — 
OLD-SCHOOL INTEGRITY. 

On the tombstone of Jared Sparks, the historian, in 
Mount Auburn, there is a Latin inscription which 
eulogizes him as “a man of old-fashioned integrity.”” A 
similar eulogy might be truthfully spoken of Geo. W. 
Bemis, who has just retired from the office of State 
‘Treasurer of Iowa: 

He handled several million dollars while in the Treas- 
urer’s office, and accounted for every dollar therefor, al- 
though he lost several thousand doliars b 
his pete | to cash promptly a check which was made a 


Polar, Bence Sasdated epee 
upon pa’ 
_e eee eae geen a ag ag 
retired from his position poorer in purse 
Seeenk Se Se RNS ENS ERD ee 
people. 





a 
“LETTING.” 

The. word “let” in old English meant to hinder. Its 
entirely opposite present meaning gives the point to 
this pretty story, illustrating an obliging spirit. Says a 
writer in gn exchange: — 


here Release enh Nageeram syrups, 25cts.a box, 


had 25 & CROICE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 25e.; 


y the failure of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate should be taken 
when suffering with headaché. - (Communicated, 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches will stopa cough by 
directly relieving the irritation of the Throat, and will 














PRINTERS: send stamp for Wholesale List 
varieties, UNION CARD Oo., Montpelier Ve, 
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HAND Our TERaRE 


We have ro nn chegens oe assortment of Chromo Advertising 
for 25 samples of 25 sets. a 

ber from \% to 150 at one cent each. Postage stamps 

taken. U. A. CO., Box 8, Brockton, Mass. 
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Washington, D D. C. tysend for rocker. 
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“NEW RICH BLOOD. 


PARSONS’ PURGATIVE PILLS 
it Blood Purifier, and work marvellous | 
changes in a very r riet time. Many who have: havesimply taken | 
I pileseh night from 1 to 12 wee m restored to 
md health. Sold everywhere, or sent Any pont for Me 
lethet Saas. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Bango: 


+ og Sieve & BARD. 


PEN ee mais 
Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 
1380 BROADWAY. or YORK. 

Send for Price- 


Our Goods are for Bale by Pirst-Olacs Dealers in U. 8. 
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MAKE HENS LAY. 

An English Veterinary Su nm and Chemist, now trav- 
elling in this country, Says that most of the Horse and 
ie Powders here are worthless trash. He says that 
Sheridan's Condition Powders are absolutel pare and 
Popy eae valuable. Nothing on saath oe will make hens lay 
-_ Sheridan’s Condition Powders. me teaspoon 
co nlet eos. Sold eve heath oF sent, (~4 mail for 


.. Bangor, Me. 








ESTABLISHED 1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
wc Fao loi Bee gataa™ * 
& SON . O. Box N.Y. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 


gtteS fh 


at Keys. 
You have a chance to 
see and try before you 
buy. 





Dimensions : 
5ft. Gin. high, 


't. wide, 
Sit. Vin. long. 
_ SENT FREE,—Holiday 


liliustrated, showing 
ey new styles of 


janos & Organs, Send 
for itand SAVE HONEY. 
CORNISH 
PIANO & GRGAN CO., 
Washington, 











New Jersey. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY. 
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